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A reflection is not a duplicate, 
but no reflection was ever more 
like its original than mimeographed sheets are like 
the copy from which they are taken. Thousands 
upon thousands of business enterprises and public 
institutions throughout the world are getting a steady 
grist of remarkable impressions from the Mimeograph 


—five thousand exact duplicates hourly, forty thousand 
and more a day. But the really fine work which the Mimeograph 
habitually does is only one of its outstanding advantages. As a 
factor in economy it is one of the great inventions of all times. It 
duplicates letters, forms, blanks, bulletins, plans, designs, etc., quicker 
and cheaper than they can be done by any other means. In many 
places it is saving hundreds, even thousands, of dollars every month. 

And it is helping to speed up efficiency all along the line. Our 
booklet “‘E-12” will indicate how it may serve and save—for you. 
Send for it today. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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OURSELVES 


In the Hour of Opportunity 


By Percy MacKaye 


I (The Hour) 


T strikes—the tidal hour of time! 
The drowning Titans writhe and call 
Where toppling into surge and slime 
The riven towers of Europe fall. 


Apocalyptic, thunderous, 

The winds of dawn and dark have whirled 
East unto west, evoking us 

Where Washington convoys the world. 


Blown from the ruined eaves of kings, 
Old roosts of contumelious years, 

They come on tempest-battered wings— 
The breathless premiers and the peers; 


They come, from famine-beggared marts— 
The banker-statesmen, void of state; 

They come, from shrines of broken hearts— 
The human ministers of fate. 


Shorn of their rainbow-shimmering veils, 
Ancestral China and Japan 

Rumble our occidental rails 
Black-coated, cosmopolitan ; 


And where our feet toward Valley Forge 
Once trod the hoarfrost, numb and few, 
Now with a veteran St. George 
Europe and Asia pullman through. 


It strikes in truth—our tidal hour 
Foretokened of our pilgrim youth; 
It strikes in providential power— 
In all-transmuting power—of truth. 


II (The Pact) 


N earlier days of jest in wine 
They hailed our youth, with cynic ire, 
A David of the Dollar-sign 
Harping his silver-gutted lyre; 


And half in mock-amusement, half 
In condescension bred of fear, 
They acquiesced our cosmic laugh 
To hog ourselves a hemisphere. 


But yawping brag and giant sprawl 
Of joke—no more they fling at us: 
We loom at last imperial 
To serve them, not imperious 


To thwart their missions, but to make 
Toward peace one common pilgrimage 
In glad concurring give and take 
Of neighbors, tired of threat and rage; 


Wherein to compass by our act 
The purpose deeper than our lips 
We will absolve our righteous pact 
And scrap the ships—and scrap the ships, 


Our ghost-begotten broods of war 

Ere yet their offspring breed and spew!— 
As once the Argonauts of yore 

Their fate-emboweled bullocks slew 


To alien gods, so we to God 
Will raise on holocaustal pyre 

Our bellowing sea-beasts, for His rod 
To wreck the engines of our ire. 


—— 
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Ill (The Pilgrim) 


ET though our will their charnel delves, 
Oblivion is not Avatar; 
Our Eldorado is ourselves; 
Our empire is but what we are. 


What, then, of all the burgeoning seed 
Sown in Ourselves, shall climb in flower 
To grace the nation’s awful need 
Of grandeur in this tidal hour? 


O, far from little Plymouth town 
Far winds the road to Frisco Bay, 

And up and down and up and down 
A Pilgrim wanders on his way; 


And over hill and over plain 

Though he has trod three hundred year 
He packs his tattered poke again 

And whistles with a grinning leer. 


For he has swapped his poke for gold, 
And he has swapped his gold for blood, 
And always he has swapped his old 
For new, and bartered fire for flood; 


And he has swapped his new for newer 
Of next year’s corn the mildew cropped, 
Yet always he has kept for sure 
One oldish thing he never swapped: 


An oldish book he ’s seldom read 

Since he swapped Plymouth for Creation 
Still keeps a-running in his head 

From Genesis to Revelation. 


IV (The Faith) 


S he, then, he the Power to whom 
The drowning Titans cry in prayer 
To still the whirlwind of their doom 
Above their waters of despair— 


This huckster gypsy, bred of all 
The mottled tribes that wandered free 
From garden pales since Adam’s fall? 
Is he our planet’s Destiny, 


This hybrid pilgrim?—Even this 

Is he! And ’neath his weathered cloak 
He sorts his pack of mysteries 

And conjures kingdoms from his poke. 


For this is he who, in despite 
Of shop-made serf and overseer, 
Crook, cynic and cosmopolite, 
Strides on—the Yankee Pioneer 


Questing his dream—a new-world peace 
Under a wind-clean shield of stars— 

An eagle, lording the release 
Of blood-striped bondage from old bars— 


The faith of freemen—factionless, 
Uniting all, in common trust, 

To learn of Lincoln tenderness, 
Become with Robert Lee august, 
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Rough-ride the stars with Roosevelt, 
Aspire in Wilson’s lonely prayer— 
The faith of all who ever felt 
Love of each other, everywhere. 


V (The Empire) 
EALITY is but a wraith 
Till vision gives it bodiment; 
Self-revelation builds self-faith; 
Great tasks are done by great intent. 


Empire is ours—but not of tribes 
Eating our culture at command; 

Gospel is ours—but not for Scribes 
And Pharisees to sell and brand. 


Splendor is ours—the priceless dome 
Of the Eternal City—ours: 

The Eternal City is not Rome, 
No, nor Manhattan’s Babel towers; 


But where Mt. Vernon shadows fall 
Glimmers its silent Parthenon, 

And on its cabined Capitol 
A wood-thrush sings by the Sangamon. 


From there no hasting white man packs 
His burden over the seven seas 

To lay on brown and yellow backs 
In overpeopled, far countries; 


But there our gypsy Pilgrim oft 
From headlong empire turns aside 
To dream in a little cabin loft 
Till all his haste is clarified, 


Till all his crumpled brow is smooth 
And he once more goes whistling clear 
Because the silence that can soothe 
All hearts is singing in his ear. 


VI (The Pioneer) 


O in our modern Mystery— 
The Peace of All Hearts—’neath the span 
Of plot and miracle, ’t is he, 
Our Pilgrim, who plays Everyman, 


Under his million-changing masks 
Remaining still the Pioneer, 

Who quickens all newfangled tasks 
With sap of his Yankee yesteryear. 


And they who unawares mistake 

The masks he shuffles for the man, 
Their darkled wits are not awake 

To unriddle' our American. 


For though as Everyman his réle 
Expands through all the narrowing earth, 
And though he would inscribe the whole 
As measure for his spirit’s girth, 
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He would not pawn the hallow’d light 
Of homeland for world-empery, 
Nor make his soul suburbanite 
To any city oversea. 


Though dawn of Hellas, Plato's dream, 
Isaiah and the Prophets’ lore, 

The songs of England, Dante’s stream, 
Are his divinely evermore, 


Yet homelier his to trail at dawn 

With Thoreau Concord’s storied plain, 
Or raft the twilight marshes on 

The Mississippi with Mark Twain. 


VII (The Trail) 
NCOUTH, unconquered, unafraid 
To serve without servility, 
Under his roaring masquerade 
Of pomp and squalor, this is he 


Who leads us by his hardy trail 

Home to ourselves, and there at last 
Unbares the glorifying grail 

That lights our morrow from the past— 
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That lights our morrow, blended now 
With mornings of a vernal sphere, 
Where down the trail-furrow with his plough 
He strides—the Yankee Pioneer: 


There ever the world is new to his eyes 
That lift from valor-conquered loam 
Where rose Sierras ever rise 
Sublime beyond the fields of home; 


There ever the world is a new world 
Of labor towards another day; 
Ever the Pilgrim’s breath is whirled 
To the vast horizons far away; 


And ever there, as he flicks the dew 

From an oldish tattered book and sings, 
His psalm goes up forever new— 

Goes up on whirring of April wings: 


How beautiful upon the mountains 
Are the lambs of the Lord in their cloudy 
fleece! 
How beautiful upon the mountains 
Are the feet of Him who bringeth Peace! 


What Will Ulster Do? 


By Stephen Gwynn 


George became Prime Minister, members of Parlia- 

ment serving in France were recalled to Westminster 
for a few days to take stock of the situation. The Irish 
question bulked big to us Irish, but of course to nobody 
else. Yet the rebellion had occurred in the previous April, 
and had been followed by the abortive negotiations of July, 
on which Mr. Lloyd George, having been appointed to 
negotiate, was thrown over by the Cabinet, who refused to 
accept the conditions which he had made with both the Irish 
parties, and further insisted on accepting Ulster’s construc- 
tion of these terms on a vitally important point. Sinn Fein 
had not begun to win elections in Ireland, but there was no 
doubt of its spread. 

Redmond had counted upon it that Mr. Lloyd George 
would resign unless his agreement were honored, and that 
Mr. Asquith would stand or fall with him. That had not 
happened; yet Redmond knew that Mr. Lloyd George be- 
lieved—as to my knowledge he still believes—that the great 
opportunity for an Irish settlement had been lost. Decem- 
ber, 1916, found that Redmond expected Mr. Lloyd George 
to use his new authority to impose an Irish settlement. “He 
can do what he likes. Nobody can stand against him. Car- 
son would not be listened to for a moment.” The event 
brought us nothing but disappointment. Mr. Lloyd George 
only renewed the offer previously made—which carried the 
acceptance of partition. Six counties were to remain under 
Government by and from Westminster as long as they 
pleased. 

We are still up against the same problem—Ulster’s claim 
to secede from Ireland—but it has assumed a new form. 
Ulster has accepted self-government for itself, and no 
longer insists on being governed from Westminster. That 
is important. But much more important is the fact that 
Mr. Lloyd George apparently means to do now what Red- 
mond expected of him five years ago: namely, to stake all 


fh’ years ago, in December, 1916, when Mr. Lloyd 


his power and credit on securing an Irish settlement by 
threatening resignation. And, further, it would seem that 
he had accepted also Redmond’s view that there can be no 
settlement in Ireland without recognition of Ireland’s unity. 
That recognition must—it would seem—be immediate and 
embodied in real powers of a central Irish Government. 

American readers should understand that the proposals 
submitted to Ulster today are not such as were put for- 
ward by Redmond. They create—if conjecture is grounded 
—a central authority like the Government of Canada, but 
they leave in existence the Governments of Northern and 
of Southern Ireland with local powers. Ulster, a mainly 
Protestant community in a mainly Catholic nation, will 
have the same kind of independence and the same securities 
as Catholic Quebec in Protestant Canada. If a settlement 
on these lines had been proposed by Nationalists in the Irish 
Convention of 1917-18, it would, I am certain, have found 
acceptance by Ulster. It was not proposed by Redmond 
because it would then have been denounced as “partition” 
by all who wanted to make an end of Redmond and his party 
—including Sinn Fein. Things have moved, since Mr. de 
Valera has within the past year declared his willingness to 
concede local autonomy to Ulster within an Irish state. 

At present we do not know the precise attitude which will 
be assumed by Ulster. Sir James Craig and his cabinet 
have brusquely rejected the proposals which are put for- 
ward as a result of discussion between Dail Eireann’s dele- 
gates and the British ministries. They have undertaken to 
submit counter-proposals. It is anticipated that these will 
take the form of suggesting that equal powers shall be 
given separately to Northern and Southern Ireland: in 
other words, that Ulster and the rest of Ireland shall be 
in the same position as Quebec and Ontario were before the 
Union of Canada. 

In the abstract, this is a proposal which I personally 
should accept. The unity of Ireland will never be real till 
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it is voluntarily recognized, and I believe that if the states 
start working separately natural causes will bring them to 
a union, as happened in Australia, Canada, and South 
Africa. But in the particular circumstances of the case, it 
is presumable that Mr. de Valera could not, if he desired 
it, persuade his followers to accept this policy. Ireland 
has, by an extraordinary series of blunders in policy, been 
goaded into declaring for a separate Republic: this ideal 
has been proclaimed, men have died for it, and Ireland could 
not be induced to surrender this flag except for a settle- 
ment which satisfied the national sentiment; partition in- 
furiates it. 

Mr. Lloyd George and his associates have doubtless be- 
come aware of this. They also know, what is known to 
Sinn Fein as well, that the British military experts esti- 
mate the cost of renewing and completing war in Ireland 
at $250,000,000 with a force of 200,000 men. They will 
therefore probably say to Ulster: “We cannot afford to 
wait for the operation of nature; you must begin where 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa finished—you must 
accept the model they reached without seeking to impose 
on Ireland the process by which they reached it.” 

Ulster apparently refuses. The position of moderate 
men in Ulster is shown in a private letter just received: 

The one thing of which I am quite sure [says the 
writer, a well-known business man in Belfast] is that our 
leaders will not agree to come into our United Irish Parlia- 

ment, which it seems to me would be little else than a 

simulacrum, or pretence, and save the face of Sinn Fein, 

if an Ulster provincial government is to have real autoc- 
racy not only in administration but in finance and all the 
essentials of an independent government. I can quite 
understand and indeed sympathize with the intense desire 
to see Ulster in, both on sentimental grounds and as bring- 
ing in a stable element in politics and countering the Bol- 
shevist movement led by the transport workers union, 
which I think any Irish Government will find a tough nut 
to crack. I wonder the Nationalists don’t see that they 
can’t bring Ulster in at this stage, but our common inter- 
ests will bring us in once they have shown that they can 
form a competent and national Government for Southern 


Ireland. Very many of us would look forward to such a 
consummation and work for it. 


That seems to me perfectly good sense and such argu- 
ments might have prevailed in the atmosphere of the Con- 
vention. But the Sinn Fein leaders cannot move as if such 
an atmosphere existed; and they have got Mr. Lloyd George 
on their side; nor only Mr. Lloyd George. The vote in the 
House of Commons showed a tremendous majority against 
those who wanted to stop parleys with the Sinn Fein un- 
less Sinn Fein would swallow the oath of allegiance as a 
preliminary. The vote was impressive not by the small- 
ness of the minority but by the bigness of the support. 
It was no day of abstentions. 

What is the resulting position? There is a pledge that 
Ulster shall not be coerced. Mr. Lloyd George was of 
those who gave it and will adhere to it, by resigning if he 
cannot persuade Ulster to agree to that which he and his 
ministry think essential for Ireland and the Empire. But 
he may then go to the country and say that he has reached 
a point at which Ulster must be forced to accept the view 
taken by the majority of Great Britain and Ireland as to 
the degree of partition which Ulster’s interest requires: in 
that case he will almost certainly overwhelm his opponents. 
Sinn Fein is unpopular in England, but Ulster is no way 
popular. The fact that Mr. Austin Chamberlain is with 
the Prime Minister in this must count heavily. And if 
the anticipated reappearance of Lord Carson in politics 
took place, every element of Liberalism in England would 
be roused, and a vast proportion of the finest conservatives 
would support the Liberals, remembering that Carson was 
the man who, before the war, made rebellion real, and 
physical force a live issue in British politics. 

Dublin, Ireland, November 23 
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The League of Nations at 
Work 
By Philip Marshall Brown 


[The following account and discussion of the proceedings of 
the League of Nations Assembly at its recent session, by Pro- 
fessor Philip Marshall Brown, of Princeton, was written at 
Geneva during the session. Its publication has been delayed by 
lack of space, but Professor Brown’s observations have lost none 
of their interest in the interval.] 


HE League of Nations is hard at work. It is fune- 
tioning actively. As to the nature of its functions 
and the results achieved, that is another question. 

The Secretariat is highly organized into various divisions 
with over three hundred officials of many nationalities, 
The Americans stand third in the relative number of 
national representatives—a fact unfavorably noted by 
some, particularly by the Indian delegates. They com- 
plain that while India for purposes of financial assess- 
ment is rated next to the great Powers, it has only one 
representative on the Secretariat. 

The headquarters of the League on the shores of Lake 
Leman is an intensely interesting centre of activity. Here 
are the various sections or bureaus of the Secretariat, an 
excellent library on the American plan, rooms for various 
committees of the Assembly, and a large room for public 
meetings of the Council. 

One meets here representatives of nearly every tribe and 
nation. National differences are ignored rather than ac- 
centuated, and one is made aware of a genuine effort to 
create an international, or rather a supra-national, senti- 
ment transcending frontiers. The fervor of the officials 
of the League and their consecration to their task is almost 
religious in character. 

The Secretariat is under the able direction of Sir Eric 
Drummond, former private secretary to Lord Robert Cecil. 
The powers of the Secretary General are great. Not to 
mention the original organization of the Secretariat, he 
can prepare, and to a considerable extent give direction 
to, the work of the League. When neither the Council 
nor the Assembly is in session he can carry on negotiations 
with various nations on his own initiative, as in the recent 
case of Panama and Costa Rica. These negotiations can- 
not decide anything, but they certainly may implicate the 
League quite definitely. 

The work of the various sections of the Secretariat is 
carried on for the most part by men of high ability. They 
have to deal with most intricate and delicate problems, as 
for example the supervision of the administration of the 
City of Dantzig and of the Sarre Basin, matters demand- 


ing the highest kind of training and executive ability. 


The labors of the Secretariat are naturally increased very 
much during the session of the Assembly, when data and 
reports of all kinds are required at every moment. During 
the session of the Second’ Assembly it has been found 
necessary to resort to night and day shifts of the per- 
sonnel, with a rest only on Sundays. 

Many committees are sitting during the session of the 
Assembly, among which are to be noted those on Amend- 
ments to the Covenant, on Reduction of Armaments, on 
International Blockade, on Communications and Transit, 
on Economics and Finance, on Epidemics, on Health, on 
Mandates, on Traffic, on Russian Refugees, and on Statis- 
tics. There are also special committees appointed by the 
Council of The League, such as those on Upper Silesia, 
Lithuania, and Albania. 

The meetings of the Assembly are occupied principally 
with speeches by delegates, presenting either specific nation- 
al question¢s or general observations concerning the work of 
the Lea These speeches are frequently tiresome, espe- 

ally on account of the rule that prescribes translation 
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of every word from English into French and vice versa. 
And now a serious movement is on foot among the nu- 
merous Spanish-speaking countries, under the leadership 
of Spain, to add Spanish to the list of privileged lan- 
guages! I remarked to a Spanish acquaintance in Geneva 
that it would appear wiser, in order to facilitate discus- 
sion in the Assembly, to make French the sole official 
language, in view of its universality. His objection was 
of interest, because he preferred the use of English on the 
ground that the latter was excellent for purposes of ex- 
position irrespective of faults of grammar, whereas a 
mistake in French was not merely confusing but also a 
crime! 

Many of the speeches revealed a certain uneasiness, an 
apprehension lest the League should not succeed, an ob- 
vious sensitiveness to criticism of any sort. These pro- 
tests against criticism are generally courteous and of a 
deprecating character, though a delegate from India evoked 
considerable applause by asserting indignantly that no 
one had the right to criticise the League unless he gave 
it his support. 

M. Léon Bourgeois, Senator Lafontaine, and Fransen 
of Norway are those who reveal the greatest faith in the 
success of the League. When they speak one is conseious 
of a genuine elevation of sentiment and a fine disregard 
of national prejudices. M. Bourgeois and Senator Lafon- 
taine speak like kindly old grandfathers who desire before 
they die to see complete harmony among all their descend- 
ants. Fransen is a robust figure who speaks with great 
candor and independence, if not always with diplomatic 
sagacity. 

Lord Robert Cecil of South Africa is doubtless a sincere 
zealot for the League, though one is warranted in won- 
dering whether a Cecil could ever follow a line hostile to 
the interest of the British Empire. He is certainly a 
good deal of an enfant terrible, but his cousin Arthur 
Balfour is always at hand to call him gently to order and 


‘prevent any harm to British interests. Balfour with his 


great parliamentary prestige, his urbanity and diplomatic 
skill, as well as his intimate knowledge of the aims and 
desires of the British Government, can hardly be classified 
as a disinterested advocate of the League. 

There are others, such @s Imperiali of Italy and Ishii 
of Japan, both, like Balfour, members of the Council as 
well as of the Assembly, who seem to look on with a kind 
of cynical amusement as if watching the children of the 
Assembly at play and knowing that all power rests ulti- 
mately with the Council. One of the ablest and most 
interesting personages in the Assembly is Wellington Koo 
of China, who as President of the Council presided at the 
opening session of the Assembly with great dignity and 
finesse. 

It may seriously be questioned whether it is desirable 
that members of the Council should also sit in the Assem- 
bly, where their status is rather that of cabinet ministers 
prepared at any moment to defend their official acts. This 
is to exalt the power of the Council in an incidental way 
probably not contemplated originally. 

Regarding the work of the Second Assembly, its greatest 
accomplishment is undoubtedly the election—in collabora- 
tion with the Council—of the judges of the Court of In- 
ternational Justice. This device, so cleverly suggested by 
Mr. Root, for the choice of Judges by a method calculated 
to soothe the susceptibilities of the smaller nations would 
seem to have worked to perfection. The Judges elected 
are fairly representative of the diverse races and systems 
of jurisprudence of the world. 

This event is of the utmost significance and certainly 
gives an enhanced prestige to the League, as well as a 
more solid basis. Such a Court has long been needed, in 
addition to the non-judicial process of arbitration, as a 
permanent tribunal capable of rendering strictly judicial 
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decisions and of crystallizing the principles of interna- 
tional law into a more definite system. Nations hence- 
forth should be able to secure through this Court a much 
surer knowledge of international law and better guidance 
in their intercourse. 

In observing critically the activities of the League one 
is conscious of many influences and tendencies. There are 
unquestionably certain nations and groups of nations con- 
cerned primarily if not solely with forwarding by means 
of the League special ends and interests. It would appear 
that the nations of South America are tending in many 
respects to act as a solid bloc in codperation with Spain. 
This was evidenced in the attempt to secure an additional 
Spanish-speaking Judge in the Court of Justice. This, 
by the way, would have been accomplished had it not been 
for the failure of seven or eight countries of Central and 
South America to send delegates to the Second Assembly. 
This bloc, if ever antagonistic to the United States, could 
always be a source of great embarrassment, particularly 
in questions involving the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Assembly affords an opportune forum for certain 
nations to advance claims or express criticism against 
other nations in a way likely to cause considerable trouble. 
It is evident that the representatives of India are cau- 
tiously alert for opportunities to advance nationalistic 
claims most embarrassing to Great Britain. And Ireland, 
as well as Egypt, is obviously only too eager to seize its 
chance to enter the Assembly. 

There exists among the small nations the conviction that 
the League is largely controlled by Great Britain. This 
is true in fact because of the initial advantage it pos- 
sesses in having a Britisher as Secretary General. It is 
also true in the sense that Balfour is by all odds the 
most resourceful and influential representative in the 
League. His vigilance and leadership are ever apparent 
and effective British diplomacy. 

The League should never have been saddled with the 
burden of executing the treaties signed at Paris. It should 
more properly function as a means of conciliation in fresh 
controversies not arising directly out of this peace settle- 
ment. It is a great pity that the League could not have 
contented itself originally with the réle of a great inter- 
national clearing house of a non-political character for 
purposes of a better mutual understanding and conciliation 
among nations. A critical survey of its present activities 
must impress one with the fact that the League is primar- 
ily a European concern. It is preoccupied mainly with 
questions involving political considerations. Even such 
matters as transit, communications, and finance, which are 
of general interest, are closely connected with political in- 
terests of a European character. The League, with head- 
quarters in Europe, sits as a kind of European Areopagus. 

It is possible that the League may undergo in process 
of time a certain decentralization, with local regional un- 
derstandings and agencies, as foreshadowed in a proposal 
by Mr. Benes of Czechoslovakia to apply to Central Europe. 
Furthermore, another organ of the League may develop 
in the shape of a council of conciliation for world peace, 
entirely distinct from regional groupings for legislative 
and administrative purposes. This has been actually sug- 
gested and is under consideration by a special committee 
of the Assembly. 

In view of the facts it would seem that the United States 
is in a fortunate situation in refraining from active par- 
ticipation in the League, at least during its early stages 
of development. While observing critically its activities 
and tendencies, we may codperate sympathetically in 
many ways. The Disarmament Conference should prove 
of great practical help to the League in removing serious 
obstacles which now stand in the way of anything like 
world peace. 

Geneva, Switzerland 

















The President’s Message 


N [" HARDING’S message at the opening of the 
first regular session of Congress in his Admin- 
istration covers an enormous range of subjects, 

but presents little in the shape of definite programme. 

It is devoted to enunciations of purpose and opinion 

rather than definite recommendations. 

A few specific recommendations are made, however. 
Foremost among these is that relating to the debts to 
the United States incurred by the Allied nations dur- 
ing the war. The President urges the great impor- 
tance of the bill granting authority to the administra- 
tive branch of the Government “for the funding and 
settlement of our vast foreign loans growing out of 
our grant of war credits.” He rests the case for 
this upon the manifest practical desirability of making 
a reasonable accommodation of the matter, the absence 
of which is “hindering adjustments among our debtors 
and accomplishing nothing for ourselves.’ We could 
wish that he had added a higher consideration—that 
he had felt that he could successfully appeal to a spirit 
of generosity toward those who suffered infinitely more 
than we in the common cause. 

Another recommendation urged with emphasis and 
with all possible warmth of feeling is that of a modest 
contribution toward the relief of the famine in Russia 
and the prevention of its recurrence next year. To 
“supply the American Relief Administration with 
10,000,000 bushels of corn and 1,000,000 bushels of seed 
grain” would be an act involving so trifling a sacrifice 
on our part, productive of such incalculable good to 
a population in appalling straits, and so calculated to 
promote good feeling at a time when good feeling is 
one of the world’s greatest needs, that it seems incon- 
ceivable that Congress should hesitate a moment to 
carry out the President’s recommendation. Never was 
there a case in which the maxim was more true that 
he gives twice who gives quickly; and we could wish 
that Congress would not only give quickly, but give 
twice the amount which the President proposes. 

Still another specific, though not quite definite, rec- 
ommendation has reference to the tariff. The Presi- 
dent suggests a way out of the difficulty which the 
“American valuation” scheme embodied in the Ford- 
ney bill was designed to meet. He recognizes the funda- 
mental objections to that plan, going so far as to say 
that there is danger of its having the effect of “mak- 
ing our tariffs prohibitive” in many cases where there 
was no such intent on the part of Congress; but he 
feels that something must be done to meet the extraor- 
dinary variations of price which exist in the present 
abnormal industrial and monetary situation of so many 
foreign countries. He accordingly recommends that 
the Tariff Commission be empowered, in instances in 
which it may be found necessary, to “proclaim” Amer- 
ican valuations—a device deserving of consideration, 
but by no means free from objection. 


More important, we believe, than this specific rec- 
ommendation on the tariff is the tone in which the 
whole subject is treated. The idea of protection as a 
sacred institution, the notion that nothing is so essen- 
tial to our prosperity as the exclusion of foreign goods, 
is wholly absent. Just what kind of tariff Mr. Harding 
would like to see enacted does not, indeed, appear; but 
no Republican in Congress who wants to play the old 
high-tariff tune will be able to refer to the President 
as having sounded its keynote. That the tariff must 
take account of the interest of other peoples as well 
as our own, and that our own interest is bound up with 
their welfare, is a sentiment that runs through the 
message—the tariff part as well as the rest—and is 
quite inconsistent with the notions which Mr. Fordney 
has made so peculiarly his own. 

On two great aspects of public welfare the President, 
while putting forward no definite proposals, expresses 
sentiments which will receive hearty public support. 
In discussing the relations between labor and capital 
he urges what has been understood in some quarters 
as the establishment on a national scale of a Court of 
Industrial Relations such as that which has been insti- 
tuted in Kansas under the leadership of Governor Al- 
len. But it has been pretty authoritatively stated that 
that is not the President’s meaning. The Kansas couri 
is still an experiment; and it is questionable whether 
a body with compulsory authority is either a prac- 
ticable or a desirable agency for dealing with great 
labor difficulties. Something modeled on the Canadian 
law, which only prohibits strikes or lockouts pending 
inquiry and report, seems muth more likely to meet the 
need of the situation. 

The other subject to which we have reference is that 
of farmers’ codperation. Codperative effort, whether . 
of farmers or of any other group in the community, is 
as yet in a very undeveloped stage in this country, and 
the President justly points to the splendid results ob- 
tained by organized codperation in Russia—before the 
days of Lenin. There is, however, a danger in what Mr. 
Harding says about the loss suffered by farmers when 
the crops are superabundant. If the farmers are led 
to imagine that this can be averted by mere codperative 
selling they will find themselves deluded. 

Of very great importance is the question raised in 
the concluding portion of the President's message, of 
the desirability of a Constitutional amendment forbid- 
ding the issue of tax-free securities, a subject which 
we shall discuss in a separate article. That the intro- 
duction of the budget system is a forward step whose 
value can hardly be overstated, all intelligent persons 
will agree; and of the President’s earnestness in pro- 
moting the economies which that system will power- 
fully help to make possible there can be no doubt. Both 
in this matter and in that of the Conference, upon 
which, as the President says, “a world hope is centred,” 
there is fortunately no line of division between the two 
great parties; and it is clearly Mr. Harding’s wish to 
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promote in all matters of similar fundamental and per- 
manent concern a non-partisan spirit. 

Between this attitude and that view of party respon- 
sibility which the President takes occasion to put for- 
ward at the very outset of his message, there is no in- 
consistency. A national election imposes on the victo- 
rious party the general responsibility of government. 
It does not relieve any individual of the duty of dissent 
when a course is proposed by his party which is con- 
trary to his conviction of right; but it should preclude 
the formation of cliques and combinations dictated not 
by convictions of what is right for the nation but of 
what is to the interest of a class or a section. We 
have to choose between being whole-hearted citizens of 
a common country and being men whose devotion is to 
a class first and to our country second. Up to the pres- 
ent time no departure from the better and higher 
choice has held, for any great length of time, any great 
body of adherents. In sounding his note of warning 
the President has done much toward making the 
country safe from that danger in the difficult days 
through which we are now passing. 


Ireland 


T this moment, the question of peace or war in 
A Ireland is still hanging in the balance. Reason 
and sentiment are alike on the side of Arthur 
Griffiths, the veteran Sinn Fein leader, and when reason 
and sentiment unite in pointing the way, the Irish 
people will hardly turn their back upon it. 

If a settlement is to be rejected which gives to Ire- 
land so nearly all that she could possibly demand then 
it was preposterous for her to enter into negotiations 
with England at all: she should have sent to Lloyd 
George not plenipotentiaries but an ultimatum. She did 
send plenipotentiaries; and her emissaries accomplished 
all, and more than all, that could possibly have been ex- 
pected. To repudiate the work of men like Griffiths and 
Collins would run counter to the Irish instinct of 
loyalty to friends and fellow-workers; to reject a settle- 
ment which opens up a splendid hope to Ireland, and 
plunge back into the darkness and horror from which 
she has for a brief space emerged, would be to fly in 
the face of reason and common sense. 

All the world is watching with breathless interest the 
contest in the Dail Eireann. Its favorable outcome will 
be hailed with joy by men of good will everywhere; with 
peculiar joy, because at a time when the world is op- 
pressed with the thought of a hundred new problems, 
here will be a problem solved, and happily solved, which 
has baffled twenty generations of statesmen and 
thinkers. 


Ford-Edison Anticipated 


UST two years ago—in the issue of The Weekly 
Review for November 22, 1919—Mr. George E. 
Roberts closed an important and elaborate article on 
the monetary outlook with this remark: 
There was inflation during the Civil War, and proposals 
were made to pay the bonds in greenbacks and never redeem 
the greenbacks, but the people rejected them all. The signs 


of the times are that all the fundamental principles of sound 
finance will have to be fought over again. 


Could anything be a more perfect fulfilment of Mr. 
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Roberts’s prophecy than is the wildcat scheme of Henry 
Ford for Government manufacture of so-called money, 
and the endorsement of the scheme by Thomas A. Edi- 
son? Both of these gentlemen have done wonders in 
their own line, but modesty in talking about things 
that they don’t understand is not a virtue to which 
either of them can lay claim. Perhaps the best sign 
that we have made some advance since Civil War days 
is to be found in the fact that the public seem to feel 
instinctively that there must be something wrong 
about the promised miracle, even though it is proposed 
by men who, in their own field, have won the distinc- 
tion of miracle-workers. 


Alliance, Understanding, 
League & Co. 


\ K Nf HILE the Washington Conference has a limited 
objective and owes its possibility of success- 
ful achievement largely to the fact that 
it is attacking in a practical manner certain specific 
problems, it is nevertheless making positive contribu- 
tions to the advancement of international law. The 
solution of these specific problems is important enough 
and the world will heave a sigh of relief if a halt is 
called in the race of naval armament and an adjust- 
ment is made in the rivalries and conflicts of interest 
that threaten peace in the Far East. But of still 
greater importance to the peace and well-being of the 
world is the basis on which these adjustments are 
being worked out. 

That basis is the principle of legality and justice. 
It is this which differentiates the present Conference 
sharply from previous bargaining congresses which, 
indeed, at times did do lip service to principles of 
justice and equity, but only to conceal the doctrine of 
the right of the stronger that actuated their decisions. 
To Elihu Root belongs the credit of having introduced 
at the Second Hague Conference the principle that dis- 
putes between nations should be adjudicated on the 
basis of justice. To us in America there was nothing 
surprising in this; it seemed self-evident, so self-evi- 
dent, indeed, that to state it appeared almost super- 
fluous. But to a world accustomed to view international 
relations as a cynical rivalry for power and which took 
as a matter of course the acquisition of territory or 
the subjection of peoples as the reward of successful 
war, this was a striking departure, idealistic if not 
visionary. Upon this principle of legality and justice 
Senator Root laid great emphasis in his address before 
the last annual meeting of the American Association 
of International Law, and its acceptance by the Wash- 
ington Conference as the basis of its decisions marks 
a momentous step in advance. Writer after writer has 
pointed out that the weakness of international law lay 
in the absence of the sanction necessary to enforce it, 
corresponding to the police power in national law. The 
school of Treitschke held that it was not law at all but 
merely a code of international politeness. Sir Frederick 
Pollock more justly esteemed it a body of custom and 
practice sanctioned by the moral consciousness of man- 
kind. That sanction has continued to grow in strength 
and effectiveness despite the setbacks occasioned . by 
wars of aggression. Today that sanction has received 
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an accession of power that bids fair to place inter- 
national law on the same plane as national law. A 
treaty, for example, is no longer merely an expression 
of the relative strength of two nations, to be altered 
when one becomes strong enough to enforce a change, 
but a contract to be revised only by mutual consent of 
the parties thereto. 

A corollary to this was the announcement by Secre- 
tary Hughes of the doctrine of “moral trusteeship” in 
the case of a nation temporarily disabled. This was 
specifically applied to the case of Russia, but it has a 
far wider significance. It means that the weakness 
or disability of a nation is not to be taken advantage 
of to deprive its people of their rights or territory; 
that the community of nations must act as a trustee 
to preserve and safeguard their rights and territory 
during a period of helplessness. A few decades ago 
such a doctrine would indeed have been considered 
Quixotic, but today we are no longer under the law of 
the jungle. 

Side by side with this has grown up another con- 
ception of international relations, a conception for 
which Anglo-Saxon ideas of ordered liberty and democ- 
racy are primarily responsible. Historically, interna- 
tional law has been concerned with the relations be- 
tween governments, and more especially between mon- 
archs. So strong has been this tradition in theory and 
practice that it is difficult in international matters to 
think of peoples apart from their governments. Yet 
the extension of democratic ideas has at last brought 
about this conception. Rights belong to a people and 
a lack of government or a change of government can- 
not deprive a nation of them. The government is but 
an instrument through which the nation speaks and 
acts. The doctrine of moral trusteeship marks a long 
step forward toward the attainment of world peace, 
for it affords a security to the smaller and weaker 
nations and to those in temporary collapse such as no 
balance of power, no alliances, and no artificial inter- 
national organization could give. 

It is curious that a large proportion of the well- 
intentioned, of those who cherish noble ideals of world 
peace and world betterment, do not in the least under- 
stand that their ideals can only be realized through 
the development of ideas and sentiment. Instinctively 
they turn to artificial and mechanical devices. In order 


to do away with the use of force in disputes between ~ 


nations they would resort to force. The great weak- 
ness of the League of Nations idea lies in the fact 
that such a mechanical device invites the very intrigues 
that it is intended to counteract. President Harding 
has not yet made clear exactly what he means 
by an “association of nations,” but if we may make 
deductions from his course in summoning the present 
Conference he has in mind something that is the very 
antithesis of the League of Nations and its Covenant. 
We judge it to be a method, not a machine; a means 
of developing ideas, not an instrument for imposing 
rules. It is not of great moment whether the Con- 
ference embodies its settlements in formal treaties or 
states them in protocols. Alliances assuredly there will 
not be, though some form of four-Power agreement will 
undoubtedly be concluded, as a means of putting in 
written form the settlements arrived at. 

The greatest achievement of the Conference will not 
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be a treaty, or even an understanding. It will 
lie in the contribution which it has made to the law 
of nations through the establishment of the principle 
of legality and justice as the basis of its settlements, 
thereby giving to it a sanction which no civilized nation 
may disregard. It is this contribution, this advance, 
that gives the greatest hope for lasting peace. 


The Future of Picketing 


F some human questions it can truly be said that 
QO the simpler they are the more difficult they are. 
This is eminently true of the long-standing 
question of picketing in labor disputes. When it first 
became a prominent subject of controversy most people 
fell into one or other of two classes. On the one hand, 
there were those who declared that all picketing by 
strikers ought to be stopped because, in the very nature 
of the case, it could mean nothing but an attempt to 
intimidate “scabs.” On the other hand there were 
those who regarded any attempt of the officers of the 
law to interfere with picketing as a clear infringement 
of the fundamental right of any freeman to persuade 
any other freeman to do or to refrain from doing any 
lawful act. 

All along, however, there was a third class of people 
who stood between these two extremes. They recog- 
nized that Smith had a perfect right’ to buttonhole 
Jones on the sidewalk—if Jones himself did not object 
—and try to convince him that he ought not to offer 
his services to Robinson; but they also recognized that 
what was on its face a mere conversation between 
Smith and Jones might really be—and in the case of 
most picketing actually was—only the outward and 
visible sign of what was in reality concerted and organ- 
ized intimidation. The problem has been to find a way 
to protect Jones from actual intimidation and yet not 
to deprive Smith of his fundamental rights. This prob- 
lem has been brought much nearer to a solution by 
the United States Supreme Court’s decision of last 
week defining the limits to be set upon the use of pick- 
ets during strikes. 

The decision is an important forward step in the 
limitation of private war in industrial disputes. The 
doctrine of the decision—that strikers must not resort 
to intimidation to prevent others from taking their 


_places or from continuing at work in a™“struck” plant, 


and that mass picketing, “dogging” of workers, and 
obstruction of access to the plant are all forms of in- 
timidation—is not novel, for it has been applied in 
varying degrees by courts all over the country. The 
great importance of the decision lies in the fact that 
the tests it suggests clearly condemn every form of 
intimidation—including “moral” intimidation — and 
that these tests now become the standard for all 
courts. 

When the Supreme Court's rule comes to be widely 
applied it will probably be found that labor unions must 
considerably change their methods in order to keep 
within the law. Labor leaders always say that they 
are opposed to violence, and even to intimidation, and 
in many cases such statements are true. Yet it is fly- 
ing in the face of our knowledge of human nature to 
think that picketing ever accomplishes much except 
through some species of intimidation. If intimidation 
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is effectively prevented, it seems likely that strike lead- 
ers will have to rely more than they usually do now 
on educational publicity. It is even possible that the 
wiser among them will see the need of reorganizing 
their work on a basis of service to all workers in a trade 
instead of service merely to members of the union. 


The ‘‘Harding Doctrine’’ 


[The following article, by Mr. Walter E, Maynard of New 
York, presents so forcibly the suggestion of a way to meet 
the demand of France for a safe future, and the grounds 
on which the suggestion rests, that we gladly give it special 
prominence in our columns.) 


RANCE has recently, through her spokesman, M. 
K Briand, stated the severely logical position in 
which she stands. The Prussian wolf is still at 
the door. France promises an army reduction to the 
lowest limits of safety. She will not agree to cut the 
army further unless one of two things is done—either, 
(1), the German menace removed, or, (2), the future 
defense of France undertaken by others, namely, the 
United States and England. 

France believes sincerely in the German wolf at the 
door. You may say this feeling is pathological. Per- 
haps it is, but she points to the activities of Herr 
Stinnes in: Europe, to the writings of the eminent 
Viereck and other German spokesmen in America, as 
showing what is in some German minds and hearts, and 
those not the least vigorous either. The present naval 
disarmament conference at Washington is only a part 
of a greater plan, the noblest conceivable by man. An 
essential element in the world-wide peace movement 
with which our present Administration is identified 
is the reduction of the great army of France. A pros- 
perous, contented, safe France is the cornerstone of a 
reconstructed Europe. 

Can either of the above-mentioned necessary condi- 
tions be met so that France can be induced to disarm 
on land? Needless to say, the electors and taxpayers 
of France would jump at the chance to disarm if they 
thought it safe. It would be made safe by the removal 
of the German menace. Many people, including the 
happy band headed by Mr. Wells, and consisting of all 
the pacifists, “intellectuals,” pro-Germans, and parlor 
Bolshevists, insist that Germany is flat on her back— 
unable ever to hurt anyone again: This sad picture 
they present to us, and with streaming eyes implore 
us to accept it. The writer has recently returned from 
Europe and found generally accepted there a different 
picture. Against a background of flaming furnaces 
and whirring factory wheels, the German people are 
making a magnificent fight to recover their industrial 
position. They have not forgotten the war and will 
not forget it. They are convinced of the justice of 
their cause—the war was forced on them. The word 
“revenge” is heard. Needless to say there are some 
sensible people in Germany, but the body of active 
men feels as stated above. France knows this, and 
therefore feels that the German menace cannot be re- 
moved. It can only be gradually eliminated by a long 
missionary effort to teach the rough, vigorous old 
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Teuton stock how to live with fairness and justice in 
the community of nations. 

The removal of the German menace being thus 
practically out of the question, France is compelled to 
fall back on the second possibility. She demands, as 
an essential prerequisite of any project of disarma- 
ment, an agreement by England and the United States 
to supply armies at need to take the place of the dis- 
banded French forces if Germany gathers herself 
together for another fatal spring at her victim’s 
throat. 

England would doubtless again join us in a treaty 
meeting this condition. How about the United States? 

Peoples are governed to a great extent by traditional 
ideas and phrases. Washington’s Farewell Address will 
always echo in the ears of a reverential people. His 
warning against permanent foreign alliances has be- 
come a basic political doctrine among our people. They 
would not without years of persuasion support their 
representatives in Congress in an effort to ratify a 
formal treaty of alliance with France. There can be 
no doubt that there exists in this country, at least 
among descendants of the old stock, a strong feeling of 
gratitude and affection for France, but a formal un- 
dertaking to defend her by treaty contract is a dif- 
ferent matter. Is there any political device which would 
be acceptable to the people and which would meet the 
requirement outlined above, namely calm the fears of 
France and serve stern notice on'Germany to drop 
her ideas (if they exist) of new aggression? 

In December, 1823, President Monroe in his annual 
message declared that the United States would not re- 
gard favorably any attempt of European powers to 
colonize or exercise control in South America. This 
Presidential declaration has, with the lapse of years, 
as the Monroe Doctrine, become a cornerstone of our 
foreign policy; and, while in no sense a treaty or an 
entangling alliance, has assumed a sanctity—a solidity 
—of the most unchangeable character. 

The United States has only recently sent her armed 
forces to fight on French soil. She would doubtless do 
so again if Germany unwarrantably attacked France. 
Why not say so? If President Harding were to ex- 
press with due solemnity his conviction that if France 
were again unwarrantably attacked the United States 
would defend her, such a declaration made with the 
proper degree of ceremony would be hailed as an 
epoch-making event. The new “Harding Doctrine” 
would echo around the world. Such action would be 
Constitutional, would calm France, serve notice on Ger- 
many, and be acceptable to England, Italy, and Japan. 
Our people would approve it. For the development of 
its full strength it would have to receive appropriate 
press support in France and America, an essential 
feature in forming public opinion. 

France cannot obtain a treaty. She can obtain the 
comforting equivalent. The “Harding Doctrine” with 
the passage of years would assume the same in- 
frangible sanctity that the Monroe Doctrine has grad- 
ually acquired. It would justify a progressive French 
land disarmament. 

The peace of the world demands some new formula. 
The “Harding Doctrine” may supply it. 

WALTER E. MAYNARD 
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The Story of the Week 











Foreword 

E regret that, owing to certain circumstances of a 
melancholy interest only to ourself, we are unable 
to review this week recent developments of the Conference 
on Limitation of Armament, of the dual negotiation on 
Shantung between China and Japan, of the discussions on 
reparations finance now proceeding briskly in London be- 
tween British, French and German representatives. In our 

next number we shall recover the ground lost. 


The Week at Home 


Back to Normal 


O to any of the great bookstores, reader, and note the 
super-sumptuous display of illustrated books of old 
authors, or books by contemporary hands on old romantic 
or picturesque themes—pirates, fox-hunting, spooks, such 
charming people and things. The illustrations are good, 
bad, and indifferent; but the books are all illustrated to the 
hilt. The reaction has come. We are going back to the old 
delights; sick of the sniveling, Freudian, nose-in-the-corner 
offerings of the new literary tribe. We want to read of and 
to see fairies, fox-hunters, and pirates, things picturesque 
and wholesome; we’re tired of the ravings of a myriad 
moral hunchbacks wrestling with their morbid little souls. 


The President’s Message to Congress 


On Tuesday, the 6th, the President addressed Congress. 
In the gallery were the foreign delegations to the Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armament. 

The President devotes a not inconsiderable portion of his 
speech to a defense of government by party. In the fol- 
lowing passage he delicately reproves those Republican 
legislators who, by unholy alliance with Democrats, obstruct 
realization of the Republican party program. He is think- 
ing chiefly, of course, of the agricultural bloc, who ran 
amuck during the extraordinary session; who mangled the 
Tax Bill, who are making of the permanent tariff bill a 
fantastic museum specimen, who threaten to kill the Foreign 
Debt Refunding Bill. The last sentence of the passage to 
be quoted delicately reminds the insurgents of the coming 
elections: 

There is vastly greater security, immensely more of the 
national viewpoint, much larger and prompter accomplish- 
ment, where our divisions are along party lines, in the broad 
and loftier sense, than to divide geographically, or according 
to pursuits or personal following. For a century and a 
third parties have been charged with responsibility and held 
to strict accounting. When they fail they are relieved of 
authority, and the system has brought you to a national emi- 
nence no less than a world example. 

The President graciously compliments Congress on its 
industry during the extraordinary session, in order, it might 
seem, to soften the effect of the following: 

It would suggest insincerity if I expressed complete accord 
with every expression recorded in your roll calls, but we are 
all agreed about the difficulties and the inevitable divergence 
of opinion in seeking the reduction, amelioration and read- 
justment of the burdens of taxation. 

In other words, the most important work of the extraor- 
dinary session (tax legislation) was badly done. “Later 
on,” says the President, “when other problems are solved, I 
shall make some recommendations about renewed consider- 
ation of our tax program.” To this we say: “Amen.” 

Inviting attention to the creditable fact that neither his 





predecessor nor he himself has complied with that prepos- 
terous clause of the Jones Act which requires the Executive 
to denounce all our existing commercial treaties “in order 
to admit of reduced duties on imports carried in American 
bottoms,” the President asks Congress to tolerate his non- 
compliance for a very few weeks longer with the clause so 
properly obnoxious to his predecessor, to himself, to de- 
cency, and to common sense; that is, until a plan, as yet 
only in a crude state, is ready for presentation to Congress. 
the which plan “gives such promise of expanding our mer- 
chant marine that it will argue its own approval.” On 
presentation of the plan the Jones clause of wholesale repu- 
diation will, of course, be repealed. 

The President urges prompt completion and enactment of 
the permanent Tariff Bill. His proposal for making the 
Tariff Act more flexible has started a hot controversy. The 
method proposed intends greater justice, but would intro- 
duce a vexatious element of uncertainty into the transac- 
tions of foreign trade: 

I hope a way will be found to make for flexibility and 
elasticity, so that rates may be adjusted to meet unusual 
and changing conditions, which cannot be accurately antici- 
pated. There are problems incident to unfair practices and 
to exchanges which madness in money has made almost un- 
solvable. I know of no manner in which to effect this flexi- 
bility other than the extension of the powers of the Tariff 
Commission, so that it can adapt itself to a scientific and 
wholly just administration of the law. 

I am not unmindful of the constitutional difficulties. 
These can be met by giving authority to the Chief Executive, 
who could proclaim additional duties to meet conditions 
which the Congress may designate. 

At this point I must disavow any desire to enlarge the 
Executive’s powers or add to the responsibilities of the office. 
They are already too large. If there were any other plan, 

I would prefer it. 

The grant of authority to proclaim would necessarily bring 
the Tariff Commission into new and enlarged activities, be- 
cause no Executive could discharge such a duty except on 
the information acquired and recommendations made by this 
Commission. But the plan is feasible, and the proper func- 
tioning of the board would give us a better administration 
of a defined policy than ever can be made possible by tariff 
duties prescribed without flexibility. 

Upon the whole, this proposition mislikes us. 

The President’s remarks on the economic predicament of 
the farmer are very sympathetic, and, though doubtless not 
so especially intended, seem to greatly please the gentlemen 
‘of the agricultural bloc: 

In the main the remedy lies in distribution and marketing. 
Every proper encouragement should be given to the co- 
operative marketing programs. These have proven very 
helpful to the codperative communities in Europe. In Rus- 
sia the codperative community has become the recognized 
bulwark of law and order, and saved individualism from 
engulfment in social paralysis. Ultimately they will be 
accredited with the salvation of the Russian State. 

But what is to become of the middleman? Well, the 
President goes on to lament the drift of population from 
farm to city. Why shouldn’t the middlemen drift out to 
the farms? They should, of course, if there were such a 
thing as poetic justice, but they won’t; they will always re- 
main comfortably seated somewhere in the middle. 

The President admirably urges Congress not to stint 
appropriations for reclamation, pointing out that there 
are 20,000,000 acres of public domain susceptible of 
reclamation through irrigation. He intimates that the 
best of solutions of the problem of the “returned soldier” 
is to settle him on the land. We could wish the President 
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An American anthropologist seriously contends that the African belle is the supreme type of beauty. Here is the proof. 


had dealt more vigorously and directly with this subject; 
that he had recommended a program like the Canadian 
one, involving not only a generous gift of land to the ex- 
soldier willing and fitted to settle thereon, but also financing 
him, instructing him, heartening and supervising him 
through the first critical years. The President seems to 
shy that important subject, the ex-soldier. Some people are 
cynically saying that Congress is sure to pass a bonus bill 
against the next elections. 

The most striking of the President’s recommendations is 
for Government aid to the starving Russians. He urges 
Congress to appropriate for 10,000,000 bushels of corn (pre- 
sumably to feed adults) and 1,000,000 bushels of seed 
grains for the spring planting. But why, doubtless millions 
of good people will be asking, could not that recommenda- 
tion have been made months ago, and thus oh! how much 
of suffering, how many lives, have been spared. The 
answer is that the recommendation could not properly be 
made until the Administration could be assured that the 
Soviet authorities were acting toward the American Relief 
Administration in good faith, that relief supplies would 
certainly reach the persons for whom intended. The in- 
effable pathos of the situation lies in the fact that the 
answer given is really sufficient; the delay was completely 
justified. 


Aid to the Merchant Marine 


It is understood that the President will in a special mes- 
sage to Congress early in January recommend legislation 
for subsidizing the Merchant Marine according to proposals 
submitted by the Shipping Board which will be embodied in 
the message. That business of the merchant marine has 
been fumbled badly. It is still possible to keep afloat under 
our flag the vast shipping recently acquired by us, through 
wise legislation to tide American owners past the critical 
period of depression in sea-borne tradé. That we hate and 
propose to repudiate Mars is not a sufficient reason why we 
should refuse to take advantage of the start he has given 
us toward acquiring the primacy in oceanic commercial 
shipping. We should be once more a seafaring people. 
O ye ghosts of the clipper captains! 

However, we must have a very close look at the proposal 
before we can approve it. Subsidizing legislation must be 
very, very discreetly conceived and framed to be accept- 
able. Through their pocketbooks the people have learned 
the distinctions between grand and grandiose, between 
splendid and specious. 


Please Define “Scrap” 


We note an interesting statement by Mr. Powell, presi- 
dent of the Emergency Fleet “‘orporation, to the effect 
that the six great battle cruisers of ours now under con- 
struction, which under the Hughes proposal must be 
“scrapped,” could be economically transformed for pas- 
senger service. The six cruisers are the Constellation, the 


Ranger, the Constitution, the United States, the Lexington, 
and the Saratoga; names once carried by frigates of eter- 
nal fame. Each of these vessels has a length of 874 feet, 
a mean draft of thirty-one feet, and a displacement of 
43,500 tons. They were designed for a maximum speed of 
thirty-four knots. Their economical speed as passenger 
craft would be, of course, much less than thirty-four knots, 
but still greater than that of any passenger craft now 
afloat. Converted into passenger craft in the manner pro- 
posed, they could not be retransformed more easily than 
other passenger craft could be transformed for war pur- 
poses. Each could accommodate 4,000 passengers. The one 
feature retained which would assimilate them to warcraft 
would be the under-water “skin,” making them (theoreti- 
cally, at least) unsinkable; a feature, we think, not un- 
suitable to passenger vessels. It is to be hoped that the ex- 
pression “scrapped” will not be pedantically interpreted. 
To sink or to break into fragments all the ships condemned 
to be scrapped (including those that could be innocuously 
transformed) would be a magnificent insult to Mars, but 
not exactly sensible. [Note.—Construction on one of the 
cruisers referred to is so far forward that it is doubtful 
that it could be economically transformed.] 


The British Empire 


The Irish Agreement 

APPILY, all of us were out in our reckoning on the 
Irish situation. The signing of an agreement (at 
London, about 2 a. m., Tuesday, the 6th), by the Sinn Fein 
and the British conferees, was a complete surprise to the 
world. The agreement is in eighteen articles and an annex. 
We quote or digest the more important items as follows, 

with brief running comment: 


Article 1: The Irish Free State (the name is a pleasant 
concession to Irish pride) is created, having the same con- 
stitutional status in the community of nations known as the 
British Empire as the Dominfon of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa; with a Parliament, and an Executive 
responsible to that Parliament. 


Article 2: The relationship of the Irish Free State shall 
be the same as the relationship of the Dominion of Canada 
to the Imperial Parliament and Government and to the 
Crown. 


Article 3: There shall be a representative of the Crown in 
Ireland corresponding to the Governor General of Canada 
(i. e., a terrific swell, a human tulip, with no political attri- 
butes). 


Article 4: The question of allegiance, or rather of the 
mode of pledging it, was perhaps the chief difficulty athwart 
an agreement. The following formula (being the oath to be 
taken by the members of the Parliament of the Irish Free 
State) was apparently evolved at the very last moment in 
a sudden triumph of the Comic Spirit: 

“TIT do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution of the Irish Free State as by law established, 
and that I will be faithful to his Majesty King George V., 
and his heirs and successors by law, in virtue of the common 
citizenship of Ireland wifth Great Britain and her adherence 
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to and membership of the group of nations forming the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

It isn’t the customary oath, but it smells as sweet and 
has precisely the same meaning. 


Article 5: The Irish Free State takes over its equitable 
share of the public debt of the United Kingdom; the precise 
amount to be determined by agreement, or, failing that, by 
arbitration. 


Article 6: It is contemplated that the Irish Free State 
shall ultimately undertake its own coastal defense, but for 
the immediate future the existing imperial arrangements 
shall continue. 

Article 7: Certain peace-time facilities appertaining chiefly 
to wire and wireless communications and to defense by air, 
by the navy and by fortifications, as per annex made part 
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of the agreement, are conceded to the imperial Government; 
in time of war, or strained relations with a foreign power 
threatening war, the British Government shall have unre- 
stricted use of everything necessary to coastal defense. 


Article 8: The Irish Free State may maintain a military 
defense force, but not larger in proportion to the population 
of the State than the military establishments in Great 
Britain in proportion to the population of Great Britain. 

* + OK 


{There follow the very interesting and important provi- 
sions respecting Ulster, which we quote in full.] 

“Article XI.—Until the expiration of one month from the 
passing of the Act of Parliament for the ratification of this 
instrument, the powers of the Parliament and Government 
of the Irish Free State shall not be exercisable as respects 
Northern Ireland, and the provisions of the Government of 
Ireland Act of 1920 shall, so far as they relate to Northern 
Ireland, remain of full force and effect, and no election 
shall be held for the return of members to serve in the Par- 
liament of the Irish Free State for the constituencies of 
Northern Ireland unless a resolution is passed by both houses 
of Parliament of Northern Ireland in favor of holding such 
elections before the end of said month. 


“Article XII.—If before the expiration of said month an 
address is presented to his Majesty by both houses of Par- 
liament of Northern Ireland to that effect, the powers of the 
Parliament and Government of the Irish Free State shall no 
longer extend to Northern Ireland, and the provisions of the 
Government of Ireland Act of 1920 (including those relating 
to the Council of Ireland) shaJl, so far as they relate to 
Northern Ireland, continue to be of full force and effect, 
and this instrument shall have effect; subject to the neces- 
sary modifications; 

“Provided, that if such an address is so presented, a com- 
mission consisting of three persons, one to be appointed by 
the Government of the Irish Free State, one to be appointed 
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by the Government of Northern Ireland, and one, who shall 
be Chairman, to be appointed by the British Government, 
shall determine in accordance with the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants, so far as may be compatible with economic and geo- 
graphic conditions, the boundaries between Northern Ireland 
and the rest of Ireland, and for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland act of 1920, and of this instrument, the 
boundary of Northern Ireland shall be such as may be 
determined by such commission. 


“Article XIII—For the purpose of the last foregoing 
article the powers of the Parliament of Southern Ireland 
under the Government of Ireland Act of 1920, to elect mem- 
bers of the Council of Ireland, shall, after the Parliament 
of the Irish Free State is constituted, be exercised by that 
Parliament. 


“Article XIV.—After the expiration of said month if no 
such address as mentioned in Article XII hereof is presented, 
the Parliament of the Government of Northern Ireland 
shall continue to exercise as respects Northern Ireland the 
powers conferred upon them by the Government of Ireland 
Act of 1920, but the Parliament of the Government of the 
Irish Free State shall in Northern Ireland have in relation 
to matters, in respect of which the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland has not the power to make laws under that act 
(including matters which, under said act, are within the 
jurisdiction of the Council of Ireland), the same powers as 
in the rest of Ireland, subject to such other provisions as 
may be agreed to in the manner hereinafter appearing. 

“Article XV.—At any time after the date hereof the Gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland and the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Southern Ireland, hereinafter constituted, may meet 
for the purpose of discussing provisions, subject to which 
the last of the foregoing article is to operate in the event 
of no such address as is therein mentioned being presented, 
and those provisions may include: (a) Safeguards with re- 
gard to patronage in Northern Ireland; (b) safeguards with 
regard to the collection of revenue in Northern Ireland; 
(c) safeguards with regard to import and export duties 
affecting the trade and industry of Northern Ireland; (d) 
safeguards for the minorities in Northern Ireland; (e) set- 
tlement of financial relations between Northern Ireland and 
the Irish Free State; (f) establishment and powers of a 
local militia in Northern Ireland and the relation of the 
defense forces of the Irish Free State and of Northern 
Ireland, respectively, and if at any such meeting provisions 
are agreed to, the same shall have effect as if they were 
included among the provisions subject to which the powers 
of Parliament and of the Government of the Irish Free 
State are to be exercisable in Northern Ireland under 
Article XIV hereof.” 


* * * 


The following article respecting religious establishments 
is also quoted as of very especial importance: 

“Article XVI.—Neither the Parliament of the Irish Free 
State nor the Parliament of Northern Ireland shall make 
any law so as either directly or indirectly to endow any 
religion or prohibit or restrict the free exercise thereof or 
give any preference or impose any disability on the account of 
religious belief or religious status, or affect prejudicially the 
right of any child to attend a school receiving public money 
without attending the religious instruction of the school, or 
make any discrimination as respects State aid between 
schools under the management of the different religious 
denominations, or divert from any religious denomination or 
any educational institution any of its property except for 
public utility purposes and on the payment of compensation.” 

ce ok * 


There follow arrangements for a provisional government 
for Southern Ireland to operate until the constitution of a 
Parliament and a Government in accordance with the agree- 
ment. 

The instrument of agreement must be ratified by the Brit- 
ish Parliament and by the members elected for the House of 
Commons of Southern Ireland under the Government of 
Ireland Act of 1920. Our recollection is that these gentle- 
men were elected about the time that election of a new Dail 
Eireann had been contemplated, and that their election to 
membership in the Southern House of Commons was by a 
Hibernian fiction considered an election to a new Dail 
Hireann. The only persons elected to that House of Com- 
mons who were not thus transferred were the four Loyalists 
elected to represent the University of Dublin. 


The agreement impresses us as an extremely ingenious 
and, all things considered, satisfactory solution of a prob- 
lem not exceeded in difficulty by any other political problem 
in history. 

Is it reasonable to doubt ratification by the Dail Eireann? 
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Alas, it is. All depends, it seems, on the influence of de 
Valera. He has issued a message to the Irish people. “The 
terms of this agreement,” he says, “are in violent conflict 
with the wishes of the majority of this nation as expressed 
freely in successive elections during the past three years. 
I feel it my duty to inform you immediately that I can not 
recommend the acceptance of this treaty either to the Dail 
Eireann or to the country. In this attitude I am supported 
by the Ministers for Home Affairs and Defense.” 

What is to be said of this Eamon de Valera? Is he crazy 
or a fantastic combination of firebrand and fanatic, or eaten 
up with ambition to be the first man in an independent Ire- 
land? All depends, as we observed, on the influence of this 
strange personality on the imaginative Irish people. Are 
the sweet hopes of yesterday to be quenched in blood? Until 
next Wednesday we shall wait breathless for suspense; and 
meantime German reparations, the Russian famine, even the 
Washington Conference, will seem dull matters of little 
moment. 


A Republic of India 


The All-India Congress, the Central Khalifat Committee, 
the Nationel Volunteers, and other Nationalist organiza- 
tions in India have been “outlawed” by the Indian Govern- 
ment. According to Mr. Ghose, director of the American 
Commission to Promote Self-Government in India (a Na- 
tionalist propaganda organization), the Indian Nationalists 
regard the decree of outlawry as a “declaration of war.” 
He says that the Nationalists will soon declare a Republic 
of India. His following remarks are not without interest: 

British opposition will have the inevitable result of trans- 
ferring the Nationalist movement from the leadership of the 
peacefully inclined non-coéperationists to the young militant 
patriots, who have ready to take the field a well trained, 


thoroughly armed force of more than 1,100,000 men, repre- 
senting the pick of the fighting races of India. 


Russian Notes 


HE Russian ruble continues to descend. One dollar is 
j i now worth 200,000 rubles. 
a * * 

The American Relief Administration is now feeding 
750,000 Russian children, some three months after signing 
of the agreement with the Moscow Government. It is ex- 
pected that by January 1, 1,200,000 children will be reg- 
ularly fed. There will still remain in the region of worst 
famine some 500,000 children whom the Administration’s 
agents cannot reach. It does not appear that food is being 
furnished by the Administration to adults. 

* * * 

General Petlura, the Ukrainian Nationalist leader, who 
not long ago started another movement for Ukrainian in- 
dependence, has once more quit. 


Several Things 


AYS Dr. Rathenau in his very interesting book “The 
New Society”: 


Technical leadership is gone, and the deterioration in 
quality has reacted on output. We can now turn out noth- 
ing except what is cheap and easy, and what can be pro- 
duced without traditional skill of hand, without serious cal- 
culation and research. For all innovations, all work of 
superior quality, Germany is dependent on the foreigner. 
The atmosphere of technique has vanished, and the stamp 
of cheap, hireling labor is on the whole output of the 
country. 

Because of this deterioration in quality of output, the 
alarm about the flooding of the markets with German goods 
has subsided. 

The same plaint, though in a lower key and apparently 
less justified, is heard from England: England of old pro- 
verbial for honesty of output. 

On the other hand, ’tis said that with us there has been 


no falling off, but rather an improvement in quality of out- . 
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put. Therefore the markets, when they recover, should be 
ours. We do not over-rejoice in the prospect of victory, 
won from competitors so weakened and corrupted. In the 
end our quality must deteriorate from the lack of a robust 
competition; besides other reasons which suggest themselves 
to a Citizen of the World. 


* * * 


It is said that the Czechoslovak mobilization upon the oc- 
casion of Charles’s second coup was effected with extra- 
ordinary rapidity and smoothness; proof of the efficiency 
of French instruction. The French say they have made a 
model Czechoslovak army of 350,000 men. Their organiza- 
tion and equipment reflect the lessons of the Great War; 
and for courage and élan, these should not be wanting to 
the countrymen of Zizka. : 

* * * 


All of the Burgenland (except Oedenburg and a small 
surrounding district, in which town and district a plébiscite 
is to be held to determine possession whether by Austria or 
by Hungary) is now rid of the Hungarian chauvinist bandit 
bands which of late infested it. What has become of these 
bands we do not know, but we suspect they have gone into 
the plébiscite area to vote. It would seem that the Hun- 
garians have driven from that area enough Austrians to 
insure a Hungarian victory in the plébiscite. Oedenburg is 
the chief city of the Burgenland. 

* * * 


A great many persons think that one should always pull 
a long face when dealing with serious subjects. But do you 
not remember, reader, those pleasant words which Lucian 
puts in the mouth of Philosophy herself concerning the 
value of a jest? Philosophy is twitting the great philoso- 
phers with the temper they are showing because of some 
jokes Lucian has made at their expense: 

Do you forget how Comedy handled me at the Dionysia. 
and how I yet counted her a friend? Did I ever sue her, or 
go and remonstrate? or did I let her enjoy her holidays in 
the harmless old-fashioned way? I knew very well that a 
jest spoils no real beauty, but rather improves it; so gold 
is polished by hard rubs, and shines all the brighter for it. 


HENRY W. BUNN 











The Modern God of War 
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From Our Readers 


President Thomas and 
Freedom of Teaching 


To the Editors: 


In view of certain interpretations 
which have been put on your editorial 
entitled “ ‘Liberalism’ in the Colleges,” 
you may, perhaps, be good enough to 
print a note of explanation. In the course 
of pointing out the “inverted ortho- 
doxy” of “up-to-the-minute educational 
reformers” and of President Thomas 
of Bryn Mawr in particular, the writer 
remarks: “Miss Thomas, for example, 
honestly thinks that all she is concerned 
about is that the professors should 
teach the truth as they see it; but what 
she really desires is that they should 
teach the truth as she sees it—and they 
{the reformers mentioned above] are 
just as anxious to make it uncomfort- 
able for any professor who does not 
act upon their creed as is the most 
narrow-minded college trustee with his 
creed.” The creed which gives rise to 
these strictures is, according to the 
editorial, in some measure embodied in 
Wells’s “Outline of History.” To this 
President Thomas has referred as “his- 
tory of a wholly new kind” making “a 
world-wide appeal to the younger gen- 
eration.” 


From the phrases quoted it might be 
inferred, not justifiably perhaps, yet 
not altogether unnaturally, that a col- 
lege president’s desire could be parent 
to a hint and that the hint might be 
dropped before the same president’s 
own department of history. Some presi- 
dents might even be “anxious to make 
it uncomfortable for any professor who 
does not act upon their creed a 
Be it therefore said at once that Presi- 
dent Thomas is guiltless of this form 
of partisanship. Toward the depart- 
ment of history in Bryn Mawr College 
she scrupulously observes the principle 
of academic freedom advocated in her 
speech at Mount Holyoke College. 
Throughout the six years (not free 
from historical controversy) during 
which I have been associated with Bryn 
Mawr, she has never made the slightest 
suggestion as to what sort of history 
should be taught or not taught, what 
read or not read. In this, her record, 
and, of course, the record of the Board 
of Trustees, is clean. 


Regarding the “great pamphlet” of 
Mr. Wells there is a variety of opinion 
at Bryn Mawr, as doubtless there is 
elsewhere. At the moment, the first- 
year students in European history are 
asked to read the chapter on Islam, 
perhaps one-eightieth of their year’s 
reading. Students of Ancient History 
are reading the first few chapters. No 
careful instructor of even the “new 
and strange” young people of the day 
would, I suppose, place the later chap- 
ters of Wells in the hands of the un- 
critically minded, or at least do so with- 
out placing a well-worn volume or two 
within reach. It may not, however, be 





beside the point to remark that the 
class which reads Wells’s chapter on 
Islam is also to read the greater part 
of Strachey’s “Queen Victoria”; for the 
instructors in history at the college are 
heartily of the opinion that newly and 
vividly written history, if its quality 
warrants, should go straightaway into 
the hands of students. 
H. L. Gray 
Bryn Mawr 


[The inference which our correspond- 
ent points out was not intended, though 
we can see that some might not un- 
reasonably have made it. The hearty 
praise which, in the first part of 
the editorial, we accorded to Miss 
Thomas’s position on freedom of 
teaching should suffice to show that we 
had no idea of such an inference being 
drawn.—Editors] 


Dante and Wilson 


To the Editors: 


Subsequent to the celebration of the 
six hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Dante Alighieri, I have been reading 
the “Divina Commedia.” From the great 
poet, exiled by an ungrateful people, 
my thoughts have gone out to the great 
leader, to whom a people has proved as 
deeply ungrateful. 

The lines below, from the “Paradiso,” 
Canto XVII, seem as applicable to the 
world’s leader as to the world’s poet: 


His deeds 
known 

So that concerning them his very foes 

Shall not be able to keep silent 
tongues. 


munificent shall yet be 


Look to him and to his benefits; 

By him shall many be changed, 

Altering state, the wealthy and the 
beggars. 

« ok * ok * * 

Yet would I not have thee envious of 
thy neighbors, 

Since their life shall be prolonged far 
beyond 

Falling of the penalty upon their per- 
fidies. 


This cry of thine shall do as doth the 
wind, 

Which smiteth most upon the loftiest 
summits ; 

And this shall be no little argument of 
honor. 


Therefore have been displayed to thee, 

In these wheels, upon the mount, and 
in the dolorous vale, 

Only souls known to fame; 


For the soul of him who heareth rest- 
eth not 

Nor fixeth faith by an example 

Which hath its root unknown and 
hidden. 


Six centuries now have paid tribute 
to Dante (Durante, the enduring one). 
Thrice six centuries will praise him, 
the Enduring, who gave the world a 
plan for the Brotherhood of Peoples. 

L. L. CAMPBELL 

Cambridge, Mass. 


The Barbarities of War 
To the Editors: 


Your article on “War Criminals” was 
not what one might expect from a 
journal of the standing of The Inde- 
pendent, at least not three years after 
the end of the late war. 


No one, as far as my knowledge goes. 
ever attempted to maintain that no 
outrages were committed by the Ger. 
man armies. It is, however, absurd tc 
pretend that all outrages were confined 
to one side. Even if evidence of out- 
rages by the Allies were not available, 
the history of all previous wars would 
furnish presumptive proof. There never 
has been a prolonged war without the 
commission of acts of barbarity by both 
belligerents. Northern prisoners were 
cruelly treated in Libby during the 
Civil War; the closing of Southern 
ports, even to hospital supplies, by the 
North was the cause of infinite suffer- 
ings to combatants and non-combatants 
alike. The burning of the town of 
Niagara in the War of 1812-15, in the 
dead of winter, by American troops, 
was not a gentle action; the ravaging 
of the Hudson Valley by Indian allies 
of the British in the Revolutionary War 
that preceded 1812 was less gentle 
“Hell Roaring” Jake’s order to spare 
no male over 10 in a Province of the 
Philippines has its counterpart in the 
recent action of a British general in 
India in pouring volley after volley into 
an unarmed herd of natives and leaving 
hundreds of dead and wounded in a 
narrow enclosure from which quick 
escape had been impossible. 

The simple truth is that all war is 
organized barbarism in its most bruta} 
form. Such a thing as “civilized war- 
fare” is an impossibility and, if civil- 
ization itself is not to disappear, an- 
other war on anything like the scale 
of that recently concluded must be made 
impossible. The first step towards en- 
suring enduring world peace will be 
found, not in continually pointing to 
the faults of others, but in seeing that 
our own conduct, as individuals and as 
nations, squares with the Golden Rule. 

The most hopeful movement at pres- 
ent under way is that initiated by 
President Harding in his call for an 
international conference on disarma- 
ment. That movement should have the 
whole-hearted support of men of good 
intent the world over. 


W. L. SMITH 
Barrie, Canada, 


[That “all outrages were confined to 
one side” was not said or implied in 
the editorial paragraph referred to. 
That some of the German outrages 
went far beyond the ordinary barbari- 
ties of warfare has been proved in the 
Leipzig trials, and this was the whole 
point of what we said. As for the 
Washington Conference, our readers 
need not be told how ardently we hope 
for its success.—Editors.] 
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Opera in Chicago 


By Charles Henry Meltzer 


with doubt that, year by year, an opera season of two 

weeks or so was given Chicago by the New York man- 
agement. The outcome of each season was uncertain. For 
the Chicago public cared less at that time than now for lyric 
drama in its finer forms. It proves the gradual growth of 
taste in the great Western city that it should now be willing 
to accept ten weeks of opera. 

The third week of the season has begun here. And it 
compares in many ways well with the corresponding opera 
week on Broadway. Last night I heard a wonderful per- 
formance of “Le Jongleur” at the Auditorium. Tonight 
three famous artists—two at least of them in the first rank 
of opera—are singing Février’s “Monna Vanna.” For to- 
morrow we may count on “Tannhauser” in German. “La 
Bohéme,” with Claire Dux in the réle of Mimi, will be given 
the next night. Then we shall have “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
with Muratore, for the first time, as the tenor of the Monte- 
mezzi opera; and, to wind up what will have been a varied 
list, we may look forward to a performance of “Otello,” with 
the American tenor, Marshall. 


Such things as these would once have been impossible. 
Nor could they be attempted even now but for the generous 
support assured to the Chicago company by certain well- 
known and devoted friends of opera. It takes more people— 
twelve or fifteen hundred more—to fill the huge Auditorium 
here than to pack every seat and standing place in the big 
Metropolitan. So even something like the failure of a sea- 
son (in the business sense of failure) might be regarded as 
a distinct artistic triumph. 

The leading singers in the Auditorium company can hold 
their own. Among them there are some—I may name Mura- 
tore, Raisa, Cotreuil, Dufranne, Mary Garden, Johnson, and 
—perhaps Baklanoff and Marshall and Claire Dux (though 
as to one of these expert opinions differ)—-who would do 
credit to the greatest lyric theatres. It would be hard to 
match the chivalrous allure, the style and voice of Muratore 
in the réle of Prinzevalle, the exquisite tenderness and 
charm of Mary Garden as Jean the Tumbler (not the “Jug- 
gler”) and Monna Vanna, the homely humor and the elo- 
quence of Dufranne as the Cook in Massenet’s miracle play. 
Miss Garden was in splendid voice last night. But to pre- 
serve her voice she should beware of singing two nights 
running, as she has sung this week. One can have too much 
zeal. Caruso taught us that. So far, the presentation of 
“Monna Vanna” has marked the highest and most beautiful 
achievement of the Chicago season. It is worth noting, by 
the by, for several reasons, that, after all, Chicago is to 
have “Lohengrin” again this year in English. If “Lohen- 
grin” in English, why not “Tannhiauser”? Perhaps to test 
the values of two systems. 

The director of the stage, Mr. Coini, is doing well—and 
less well—much as usual. The chorus—well, it might be 
much improved. The Chicago orchestra, however, has this 
season taken on new power and richness. In other years it 
was the weakest spot in the Mid-Western opera house. But 
it has now been vastly strengthened and reformed by the 
omission, as Maéstro Polacco tells me, of over thirty musi- 
cians and by the addition of as many to his forces. The 
strings, the brass, and some of the wood-winds make up a 
fine organization. The clarinets, bassoons, and a few more 
wood instruments still seem imperfect. They lack a little— 
a great deal, indeed—in suavity and charm and sweetness. 
They play the notes, but often cheat one of expression, shad- 
ings, tenderness of tone, and other beauties. When these 
musicians reach New York, though, in due course they may 


it Maurice Grau’s day, and in Conried’s later, it was 


surprise you by their general efficiency. There will, I ven- 
ture to predict, be no such scrambling and ridiculous per- 
formances as those you heard last year in “Otello” and in 
“Pelléas.” 


And for this notable improvement in the orchestra you 
will have largely to thank Maéstro Polacco. He has done 
wonders in a short time with his followers. The Chicago 
orchestra can now be treated seriously. In some climaxes 
last night, indeed, it could not very well have been excelled 
by our own New York orchestra, and that is, surely, praise 
of a high kind. 


Rehearsals of Prokofieff’s postponed opera, “The Love of 
the Three Oranges,” are now in progress. This effort of 
the ultra-modern Russian will be watched with interest. 
Prokofieff, though unusual, has to some of us not yet meant 
very much. The libretto of his opera, as we know from the 
announcements published here, is based on a satiric play by 
Gozzi. It tells the tale of a poor, melancholy prince who 
paid his addresses to three giant oranges. Each of them 
hid a fair princess. Two died of thirst. The third and last 
survived, thanks to the intervention of a group of onlookers, 
who, from the wings, observe the action, on the plan of “Le 
Coq d’Or.” Fantastic? Yes. And some might think it 
futile. But till we hear it, we should bottle up our judg- 
ments. 

Of deeper value should, I think, be the all-Russian pres- 
entation of the beguiling fairy opera by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
that “Snegourotchka” which has for years proved so at- 
tractive at the Opéra-Comique. In French, as I recall it, 
“Snegourotchka” was a pure delight. But the French un- 
derstood the story of “The Snow Maiden.” For it was sung 
to them in French, in their own tongue, and not, as it will 
be here before long, in an unmeaning idiom. 

These two works—oddly, both of them by Russians—are 
the sole novelties expected here this season. On their suc- 
cess or failure much, of course, depends. One Russian work 
might have seemed quite enough to gratify Chicago in one 
year. And yet—vwell, till they are produced, why carp and 
criticise? Much that we owe to Russia has been good, if 
some things have been only strange and crude. 


Chicago, November 28 


They Shall Build Cities 


IGH above your smoke and fire 

Vega burns, beside the lyre; 
Circling round your fire and smoke 
Cedars grow, and pine, and oak. 


Violets, in hidden places, 

Quietly lift their friendly faces; 
Brooks and creeks push endlessly 
Toward an unforgotten sea. 


Older than your first unrest 

Is this cedar on the crest; 
Younger than your latest spite 
Are the buds that spring tonight. 


When your last smoke thins and dies 
Still these pines will brush the skies; 
When your fire’s last song is sung, 
These old stars will still be young. 


CLEMENT Woop 
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Drama 
Plays Domestic and Imported 


“The Verge.” By Susan Glaspell. Provincetown Players: Gar- 
rick Theatre. 

“The Dream Maker.” By William Gillette: based on a story by 
Howard E. Morton. Empire Theatre. 

“The Grand Duke.” By Sacha Guitry: adapted by Achmed Ab- 
dullah. Lyceum. 

“The Wife with a Smile.” By Denys Amiel and André Obey. 
Boubouroche. By Georges Courteline. The Theatre Guild: 
Garrick Theatre. 


M: GLASPELL’S newest play possesses the power 


of arousing interest and stimulating discussion. 

Coming at a moment when most plays cannot 
lift their audiences more than momentarily out of a deep 
mental lethargy, a play that arouses so much talk must 
possess a certain merit. One cannot be absolutely indif- 
ferent to “The Verge.” It puzzles; it irritates; it piques— 
even as it disappoints. When we seek to discover the source 
of this power, we finally find it, I believe, in Miss Glas- 
pell’s choice of theme. There is, of course, no particular 
novelty in the type of “mysticism” represented by her cen- 
tral figure, Claire Archer, and not even a lucid mastery of 
the problem. Such spiritual adventures as are suggested in 
“The Verge” are familiar enough to students of philosophy 
and theology, and have been amply described and interpreted 
from Plotinus to Dean Inge. Likewise the drama of mod- 
ern science as embodied in the supreme comedy of Mendel’s 
life or the tragedy of a mathematician like Abel is no nov- 
elty to any intelligent layman who follows the scientific 
news of the day. Miss Glaspell combines, in her Claire 
Archer, science, symbolism, mysticism, and melodrama. 
Knowing her audience of intelligentsia, she recognizes how 
little the average audience knows of the true drama of 
spiritual and scientific adventure, and has therefore dressed 
up her theme, which was certainly worthy of more austere 
and cool-headed treatment, in all the trappings of ro- 
manticism and melodrama. Claire Archer is a most self- 
conscious “superwoman,” a “genius” in biology and botany 
who places herself above—or below—the ordinary laws of 
decency and dignity. But her search for “otherness” gives 
her none of that inner spiritual grace of the authentic 
mystic: instead, her irritability and acerbity intensify to 
the point that she finally strangles one of her casual lovers 
and crosses the verge into insanity. If it was Miss Glas- 
pell’s intention to satirize the type of erotic, neurotic, ill- 
tempered, and platitudinous hussy who dramatizes herself 
into a “superwoman” and even “puts it over” on her gen- 
tlemen friends until they too accept her at her own valua- 
tion, she has admirably succeeded. If, however, like the 
feminine majority of her audiences, she, too, accepts this. 
fraudulent female as an authentic “superwoman” we can 
only express our opinion that Claire is not convincing. The 
authentic scientist today does not indulge in botanical 
hocus-pocus and melodramatic mutations; while the true 
mystic attains a spiritual calm that renders him imper- 
vious to the philistinism and normality that drove Claire 
crazy. Perhaps the play was ripped untimely from the 
author’s brain. Our dilemma and our discussion of it, at 
any rate, seem to stem from a conflict in Miss Glaspell’s 
conception—a conception that lacks unity of aim and in- 
tention. 

Of William Gillette’s new play, “The Dream Maker,” 
little need be said except that it affords us an opportunity 
to witness again the finished acting of this great American 
actor. Mr. Gillette was especially fine in his opening 
scene, revealing to us of a younger generation the truth of 
the claim that acting has degenerated in these days. Here, 
we thought as Mr. Gillette appeared, is great acting, worthy 
of a great play and a great character. Alas! “The Dream 
Maker” was conventional crook stuff, which kept getting 
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worse and worse and with it, it seems, that fine initial im. 
pression of the actor fading into nothing. Such a waste 
of talent seems to emphasize anew that in this country, to 
save our theatre, what we need is great plays for great 
actors. Great plays would develop great acting—vwitness 
Pauline Lord in “Anna Christie.” Great actors, unaided, 
cannot evoke great drama, as “The Dream Maker” in. 
dicates. 

The new Theatre Guild production, consisting of two 
two-act plays from the French, suggests questions concern- 
ing this problem of importing plays from Paris. The Guild 
has heretofore been most successful in its importations, 
“Liliom” and “Heartbreak House” are brilliant instances. 
But “The Wife with a Smile” (“La souriante Madame 
Beaudet”) is scarcely more than a Grand Guignol shocker 
elaborated into two tiresome acts. Beaudet, the boorish 
spouse of the lady with the bitter smile, has the habit of 
toying with an unloaded pistol, and of occasionally (to 
dramatize his marital infelicity) pointing it at his own 
head. Madame Beaudet surreptitiously loads it. Over- 
come by remorse, she starts to unload it again. Her hus- 
band enters. Excitement and thrills and painful suspense 
should here follow. Instead of the expected thrill, this 
action had upon me, at least, an effect almost soporific. 
But I have a bitter prejudice against these gun plays. Evi- 
dently there is no Sullivan law for the contemporary drama. 
Even in that drama of “otherness” “The Verge,” Miss 
Glaspell must bring in a pistol. Even in “Anna Christie” 
Eugene O’Neill resorts to this threadbare device. What 
benefits might not accrue to the drama if our playwrights 
were, for the period of a decade at least, estopped from in- 
troducing revolvers of any sort into their plays! Nowadays, 
pistols are the second industry in current dramaturgy—the 
telephone coming first, doing double duty, replacing our old 
friend the soliloquy and helping out the exposition. 

Again, why did the Guild select that evanescent, purely 
local and passing skit of Courteline’s “Boubouroche,” as 
worthy of revival after these twenty years? Courteline is 
the most untranslatable of Frenchmen; but if he were to 
be presented in America, why not something like “La Con- 
version d’Alceste,” that brilliant postscript to “The Misan- 
thrope.” There are French plays aplenty worthy of the 
Guild’s attention: There are the dramas of H. R. Lenor- 
mand, as well as those of three younger and gayer men 
named Moliére, Marivaux, and Beaumarchais. What op- 
portunities they offer to the scenery boys!—and what is 
drama today without scenery? 

However, the problem of importing plays from Paris for 
Broadway consumption is a difficult one to understand. 
Usually they are translated by one man, “adapted” by an- 
other, produced by a third, acted by people who know 
nothing of the original intention .f the author, soaked in 
the sauce piquante of Broadway “Frenchiness,” and ac- 
cepted by audiences as the distilled quintessence of Paris. 

Commercially this exploitation of adulterated drama may 
be immensely profitable. Artistically and ethically it is 
difficult to defend. Sacha Guitry’s plays are certainly 
worthy of importation. But why do our most distin- 
guished producers give us only his most trivial and unim- 
portant works and neglect to present his highest and most 
characteristic achievements? “The Grand Duke” repre- 
sents Sacha in his most overworked and banal mood. To- 
day he is too popular, too successful, too hurried, to sustain 
the level reached in “Pasteur,” “Mon Pére avait raison,” or 
“La prise de Berg-op-Zoom.” He writes, he paints, he pub- 
lishes, he produces, he acts. He does too many things to 
do one well. Until we have had him at his best, why, ex- 
cept for commercial reasons, should we be given Sacha at 
his worst? But even at his worst, let it be a faithful ver- 
sion of Guitry, rather than an over-emphasized indecency 
wearing the mask of “Frenchiness,” or a ponderous leer- 
ing lubricity. ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 
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December 17, 1921 


New Books and Old 


S examples of book-making the 
A volumes of the Modern Library 
(Boni & Liveright) have some quali- 
ties which would distress a bibliophile. 
But considering the wide variety of 
ti‘les, the important modern authors 
represented, and the price, criticism 
ought on the whole to be favorable. 
They are actually pocket-size—an in- 
teresting consideration when you wish 
a book to carry on a journey in your 
overcoat pocket. Two especially good 
additions to the list are “Tales of 
Mean Streets” by Arthur Morrison, 
and “Passages from the Diary of Sam- 
uel Pepys,” edited with an introduc- 
tion by Richard Le Gallienne. Mr. 
Morrison’s book (with introductory 
preface by H. L. Mencken) could not 
be published at a better time. It is to 
be commended not only to those who 
have never read these superb stories 
of genuine modern realism, but to all 
the feeble practitioners of the art of 
realism, the insufferatle folk who think 
that they can attain their object by 
hovering about the kitchen sink and 
describing bad smells. “Tales of Mean 
Streets” records life under sordid and 
tragic conditions, but it is real life, 
into whose texture come many ele- 
ments, pitiful, mean, cheerful or ridicu- 
lous—life as it may also come to be 
seen by the Evelyn Scotts <nd John 
Dos Passoses, when they are frank 
enough to abandon their pose and ad- 
mit it. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s version of Pepys’s 
“Diary” can give, as he admits, only 
about one-eighth of the whole. I should 
have fancied it was even less. But he 
gives a taste of the whole work and 
furnishes examples of Samuel’s public 
services and private enterprises, cred- 
itable and otherwise. We get a notion 
of his family life and of London life of 
the time. Now that Wheatley’s edition 
has almost stopped the Bowdlerizing 
from which the ‘ Diary” has suffered, 
it is possible for the present editor to 
make this interesting epitome. Mr. 
Gallienne says that the name Pepys 
“has always been pronounced by the 
family ‘Peeps’.” Maybe, but— 


There are people, I’m told, some say there 


are heaps 

Who speak of the talkative Samuel as 
Peeps; 

And some so precise and pedantic their 
step is, 


Who call the delightful old diarist Peppis. 

But those I think right, and I follow their 
steps 

Ever mention the garrulous gossip as Peps. 


Everyone delights in the quaint and 
charming humor of Don Marquis. We 
love Hermione and we feel for the Old 
Soak. The following contribution to 
our enjoyment is from his “Noah an’ 
Jonah an’ Cap’n John Smith” (Apple- 
ton) 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA AFFAIR 


The gay BOK-CAN was a gentleman 
In a coat of gold and green, O! 
And he loved SIB-SZO from head to toe, 
Though the alphabet stretched _ be- 
tween, O! 


“SIB-SZO,” he would say, “you keep away 
From MOT-ORM and his doings, 

Distrust the lip of the glib GOU-HIP, 
And hearken to my wooings! 


“Bokhara goats, dear ma’am, eat oats, 
And Burgundy grows good wine, ma’am! 
Camphor comes from vegetal gums, 
O say that you'll be mine, ma’am !” 


But SIB-SZO sighed as she replied, 
“The Simoon sweeps the sea, sir, 
Spinoza fought for the freedom of thought, 
I cannot wed with thee, sir! 
« * x * * » 
“The Sugar-Bird is rather absurd, 
And Steam will raise a blister, 
My sweetheart is the bold FAL-FYZ, 
But I will be your sister!” 


BOK-CAN did choke, and sadness broke 
The heart in his noble bust, sir, 
URA-ZYM found an urn for him 
And DUG-EF claimed his dust, sir! 


A book for the discriminating is 
William Rothenstein’s “Twenty-four 
Portraits” (Harcourt, Brace). Here 
are portrait sketches of Granville Bar- 
ker, Max Beerbohm, Robert Bridges, 
Conrad, Galsworthy, Thomas Hardy, 
John Masefield, Bernard Shaw, Sir 
James Frazer, Lord Haldane, Edmund 
Gosse, and others to make up the two 
dozen—mostly writers. A page of 
print—a “critical appreciation”’—by 
an author equally eminent accompanies 
each portrait. 


Two pleasing books by W. H. Hud- 
son are “A Traveler in Little Things,” 
and “A Shepherd’s Life,” both pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. The first 
is made up of brief papers—roadside 
encounters, talks with children and 
vagabonds, stories about birds, fish, and 
dogs, and two or three sensible pro- 
tests against the needless killing of 
harmless animals. The other, “A Shep- 
herd’s Life,” concerns one of the most 
fascinating spots on the earth’s sur- 
face—so far as I know—and that is 
Salisbury Plain. Here are gypsies and 
poachers and Old Sarum and Stone- 


“henge and barrows with the bones of 


neolithic man and Amesbury Abbey— 
to which Queen Guinevere fled all 
night long by glimmering waste and 
weald and heard the spirits of the 
waste and weald moan as she fled. And 
rising above it all, and visible for so 
many miles, the tall, graceful spire of 
Salisbury cathedral. 


“Look at that meadow,” said John 
Burroughs, according to a recent book, 
“it’s just as full of woodchucks now 
as it was seventy years ago.” That 
was the hopeful, cheerful spirit of the 
man—a pleasant contrast to cheap, 
current, pessimism. The grand old 
race of woodchucks was being main- 
tained—all was well with the world. 
In his last book of essays, “Under the 
Maples” (Houghton Mifflin), the chap- 
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ter on “Bird Intimacies” is as fresh 
and amusing, as tender and as free 
from sentimentality, as any in “Wake 
Robin,” which was published in the 
1870's. 


Bernard Shaw warned Max Eastman 
to proceed at his peril with his book, 
“The Sense of Humor” (Scribner). 
Mr. Shaw said: “There is no more 
dangerous literary symptom than a 
temptation to write about wit and 


humor. It indicates the total loss of 
both.” Generally speaking, that is 
true. But Mr. Eastman pretends to 


nothing more than the ability to 
analyze humor, and in this book he es- 
tablishes his ability to do it. The 
authcr’s familiarity with literature and 
his unassuming style make the treatise 
notable. 


A day or two ago I read a volume of 
reminiscences announced by its pub- 
lishers—with some flourish—as by “a 
man of thirty.” Strange, said they, 
that a man so young should write his 
recollections! Inside, the book was 
sober enough for a man of sixty. 
Youch—now so much acclaimed in lit- 
erature—is often enveloped in the inky 
cloak of a ridiculous melancholy. I 
find fully as much of the spirit of 
youth in the writings of Henry Holt 
and Lyman Abbott as in some of these 
grotesque old fogies of twenty-five 
years who are wallowing in the 
valley of the shadow. Dr. Abbott’s 
“Silhouettes of My Contemporaries” 
(Doubleday) illustrates the point. He 
writes of P. T. Barnum and Edwin 
Booth with as much gusto as he does 
of Whittier, General Booth, and Phil- 
lips Brooks. 


I found a Stephen Leacock essay I’d 
never read before in Christopher Mor- 
ley’s “Modern Essays” (Harcourt, 
Brace). That alone was worth the price 
of admission. There are over thirty 
essays in the book; there is an essay by 
Strunsky, and one by Beerbohm, and 
essays by Belloc, and O. W. Fir- 
kins, and William Osler, and Conrad, 
and Milne, and John Macy, and Rob- 
ert Palfrey Utter (who wrote “The 
Strange and Surprising Table Man- 
ners of the Crowned Heads of Europe” 
—a song which cheered marching men 
in the great war),and Stuart P. Sher- 
man, and a dozen others. These are 
witty writers—and so are A. P. Her- 
bert, and Harry Morgan Ayres, and 
Robert C. Holliday—it is a fine book, 
with a lot of good reading in it, and 
Mr. Morley’s notes about the writers 
are amusing, with no vicious element 
of instructiveness. 


An enlarged second edition has been 
printed of P. B. M. Allan’s “The Book- 
Hunter at Home” (Putnam), a tall vol- 
ume of adventures with books, the care 
of books, the collector’s whims, and the 
formation of a private library. 


EDMUND LESTER PEAR“ON 
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Book Reviews 
An English Raconteur 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. By Lord 
Frederic Hamilton. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 


HE first Duke of Abercorn, who 
died more than thirty years 
ago, had thirteen children. The daugh- 
ters, according to the custom for ladies 
of their station, all married peers. 
One of them became the Duchess of 
Buccleuch; one the Marchioness of 
Lansdowne—wife of the famous Vice- 
roy and Cabinet Minister. The young- 
er sons, not having the dukedom to ex- 
pect, followed also the regular course 
for gentlemen who were trained at 
public schools and universities: they 
entered the service of the state as of- 
ficers of the army, members of the dip- 
lomatic corps, or of Parliament. So 
far this indicated only the sense of re- 
sponsibility and duty which is usual in 
the peerage of Great Britain. But the 
Hamiltons had that which carried them 
beyond such military commissions or 
Parliamentary seats as they m:ght nat- 
urally expect as sons of their father; 
they did not stop at these, but became, 
one of them, at least, a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, one the chairman of a great rail- 
way, more than one a writer. All of 
them, it appears, were lively, humor- 
ous, human folk, vigorous, curious 
about the world, happy, and useful. 

Lord Frederic Spencer Hamilton, 
one of these younger sons, and now a 
man of sixty years, who has served 
in English embassies in four or five 
foreign capitals, as well as in Parlia- 
ment, has written in “The Vanished 
Pomps of Yesterday,” “The Days Be- 
fore Yesterday,” and now in “Here, 
‘There and Everywhere,” three of the 
most fascinating volumes of reminis- 
cences which it is possible to imagine. 
Always a great traveler, a linguist (as 
most Englishmen are said not to be), 
and, above all, a good observer, with a 
quick eye for the ridiculous, his pages 
flow along so easily that one chapter 
melts into the next, and the reader who 
took up the book for half an hour finds 
himself still entertained and eager at 
the end of two or three hours. The 
present book, briefer, less pretentious 
and even more informal than the 
others, says little of public life, but 
contents itself with a series of ob- 
‘servations on foreign lands, and a great 
number of amusing anecdotes and 
stories. These are fresh and unhack- 
neyed, since they are not familiar 
yarns repeated, but are nearly all 
from personal experience. 

The book opens with a tiger hunt in 
India, moves to China, thence to the 
West Indies, to Jamaica and Bermuda, 
to the Argentine, to South Africa, to 
France and to London. For the tiger 
‘hunt he was provided with an elderly 
and “highly respectable female ele- 
phant named Chota Begum.” Had: she 
‘been a lady instead of an elephant, he 
thinks, she would have worn silver- 
rimmed spectacles and a large cap 
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with cherries in it, would have knitted 
stockings all day long, and taken a 
eep interest in the Church Mission- 
ary Society. She was that kind of ele- 
phant; sober, yet affectionate. 

I soon got on very friendly terms with 
Chota Begum. She was inordinately fond 
of oranges, which, of course, were difficult 
to procure in the jungle, so I daily brought 
her a present of half a dozen of these deli- 
cacies, supplementing the gift at luncheon 
time with a few bananas. Chota Begum 
was deeply touched by these attentions, 
and one morning my mahout informed me 
that she wished, out of gratitude, to lift 
me into the howdah with her trunk. I 
cannot conceive how he found this out, 
but I naturally was averse to wounding 
the elephant’s feelings by refusing the 
proffered courtesy, though I should infi- 
nitely have preferred getting into the how- 
dah in the ordinary manner. The mahout, 
after the mysterious manner of his kind, 
was giving his charge minute directions to 
be very careful with me, when I suddenly 
felt myself seized by Chota Begum’s trunk, 
lifted into the air, and held upside down 
at the extreme length of that member, for, 
it seemed to me, at least five minutes. 
Rupees and small change rained from my 
pockets to the ground, cigar case, cigar- 
ette case, matches and cartridge extractor 
streamed down to earth in clattering 
showers from their abiding places; the 
blood rushed to my head till I was on the 
verge of apoplexy, and still Chota Begum, 
remembering her instructions to be care- 
ful, held me up aloft until slowly, very 
slowly indeed, she lowered me into the 
howdah, dizzy and stupid with rush of 
blood to the head. The attention was well- 
meant, but it was distinctly not one to be 
repeated indefinitely. In my youth there 
was a popular song recounting the mis- 
fortunes of one Mr. Brown: 

“Old man Brown, upside down, 

With his legs sticking up in the air;” 
but I never imagined that I should share 
his unpleasant experiences. 


Another story of Chota Begum may 
be quoted, before the Indian chapters 
are closed: 

One evening on our way back to camp, 
we thought that we would ride our ele- 
phants ourselves, and told the mahouts to 
get down. They had no fancy for walking 
two miles back to camp, and accordingly, 
in some mysterious manner of which they 
have the secret, gave their charges private 
but definite orders. I seated myself on 
Chota Begum’s neck, put my feet in the 
string stirrups, and took the big ankus in 
my hand. The others did the same. I 
then ordered Chota Begum to go on, using 
the exact words the mahout did. Chota 
Begum commenced walking round and 
round in a small circle, and the eight other 
elephants all did the same. I tried cajol- 
ing her as the mahout did, and assured her 
that she was a “Pearl”? and my “Heart’s 
Delight.” Chota Begum continued walk- 
ing round and round in a small circle, as 
did all the other elephants. I changed my 
tactics, and made the most unmerited in- 
sinuations as to her mother’s personal 
character, at the same time giving her a 
slight hint with the blunt end of the ankus. 
Chota Begum continued stolidly walking 
round and round. Meanwhile language 
most unsuited to a Sunday school arose 
from other members of the party, who 
were also careering round and round in 
small circles. Finally an Irish A. D. C. 
summed up the situation by crying, “These 
mahouts have us beat,” whereupon we 
capitulated, and a simultaneous shout went 
up, “Ohé, Mahout-log!” It is but sel- 
dom that one sees a native of India laugh- 
ing, but those mahouts, when they emerged 
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from the cover of some bamboos, were sim- 
ply bent double with laughter. How they 
had conveyed their wishes to the elephants 
beats me still. 

There is a curious story of an Indian 
juggler—one of the extraordinary 
tales of these magicians, authenticated, 
but at second hand. The uncovering of 
the sacred Tooth of Buddha at Kandy 
is a colorful description. The Chinese 
chapter is frank in its statements 
about the filth and evil smells of a 
Chinese city, but none the less appre- 
ciative of the sights which fascinate 
the eye even while the nose is being 
offended. The boys who call home the 
ducks at night—from feeding in the 
paddy fields—summoning each flock by 
a horn to its proper -boat, and threat- 
ening the last ten ducks of each flock 
with a thrashing from a long bamboo 
pole, moved the author to laughter, and 
he defies anyone to watch the comical 
haste of the ducks without becoming 
helpless with mirth. The ducks, hav- 
ing been summoned and threatened in 
this way for a thousand years, seem to 
know by an inherited sense exactly 
how important it is to beat their neigh- 
bors to the boat. 

The chapters on Jamaica, the Bar- 
badoes, and Bermuda are fairly exten- 
sive, and dip into a few historical 
recollections with references to Mar- 
ryat, Michael Scott, and the diaries of 
former residents. The title of the 
book is the author’s license for wan- 
dering, both as to time and place, and, 
as usual, the absence of restrictions re- 
sults in making the book the more 
charming. So it is perfectly appro- 
priate for him to reflect that he was 
rather surprised to find himself, in 
1914, patrolling the streets of London 
at night in the uniform of a special 
constable. 


I had occasion one night, whilst on my 
beat, to enter the house of a professional 
man in Harley Street, whose house, in de- 
fiance of the “Lighting Orders,” was blaz- 
ing like the Eddystone Lighthouse. I gave 
the doctor a severe lecture, and pointed 
out that he was rendering himself liable to 
a heavy fine. He took my reprobation in 
very good part, for I trust that as a police- 
man I blended severity with sympathy, and 
promised to amend his ways, and then 
added hospitably, “As perhaps you have 
been out some time, constable, you might 
be glad of some sandwiches and a glass of 
beer. If you will go down to the kitchen. 
1 will tell the cook to get you some.” So 
down I went to the kitchen, and presently 
found myself being entertained by an enor- 
mously fat cook. John Leech’s Pictures 
from Punch have been familiar to me since 
my earliest days. Some of his most ste- 
reotyped jokes revolved round the unau- 
thorized presence of policemen in kitchens, 
but in my very wildest dreams it had never 
occurred to me that I, myself, when well 
past my sixtieth year, would find myself 
in a policeman’s uniform seated in a Lon- 
don kitchen, being regaled on beer and 
sandwiches by a corpulent cook, and mak- 
ing polite conversation to her. I hasten 
to disclaim the idea that any favorable 
impression I may have created on the cook 
was in any way due to my natural charm 
of manner; it was wholly to be. ascribed 
to the irresistible attraction the police 
man’s uniform which I was wearing tra- 
ditionally exercises over ladies of her pro- 
fession. 
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One of the intimate family stories 
(readers of “The Days Before Yester. 
day” will remember others) concerns 
an early performance of an elder sis- 
ter, who later became Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch. At the age of four she was 
taken to the Chapel Royal, for chris- 
tening at the hands of the Primate of 
All England. She had been given 
some sugared almonds to keep her 
quiet, and one of them had been re- 
moved from her mouth just before en- 
tering the chapel. She succeeded in 
getting another into her mouth, how- 
ever, and kept it there for a little 
while, undetected. Shortly after the 
ceremony began, and while she was 
held in the arms of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, she concluded that gener- 
osity compelled her to share her pleas- 


ures with others, so she extracted the | 


almond and popped it into the mouth 
of the Archbishop. Nobody, except the 
afflicted Archbishop, noticed this, but 
the spectators were astonished to ob- 
serve that he suddenly began to mum- 
ble the words of the service, instead of 
speaking them clearly. It was, how- 
ever, as they all agreed afterwards, the 
best that he could do: both arms were 
occupied in holding the child, he could 
not eject the almond in an undignified 
manner, and there was nothing for it 
but mumbling. Why he did not swal- 
low it we are not told. Perhaps he 
didn’t like almonds. 


Pathos of Egoism 
VerA. By the author of “Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden.” New York: 

Doubleday, Page and Company. 
LOVERS AND FRIENDS? By E. F. Benson. 


New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 


‘““T7 ERA” goes deeper than the vein 

of domestic comedy to which its 
author has accustomed us. Domestic 
tragedy would more nearly express its 
quality, if a satirical twist did not keep 
it within the bounds of tragi-comedy. 
But there is no uncertainty about its 
effect, whatever category a critical 
habit may find to fit it. The author 
has had a definite objective and has at- 
tained that objective without hesita- 
tion or by-excursion. Thi. is a study 
in male egoism, the male egoism of 
Philistine and bounder. We have had 
plenty of such studies in recent fiction, 
especially as concerning the British 
bounder-egoist of the middle class. 
They have indeed grown somewhat 
tedious, dealing, as they do, almost ex- 
clusively and monotonously with the 
pompous and more or less hypocritical 
father, whose main happiness is to im- 
pose his will on his dependent family. 
This person, who has become almost a 
formula, is commonly flouted -and 
routed at the end of the tale by his 
Spouse or his offspring, and thus made 
more or less conscious of the error of 
his ways, and moved to reform them. 
“Vera” is a study of the incorrigible 
tyrant, incorrigible because of his im- 
movable complacency and conviction of 
merit, because his egoism is based 1 pon 
the habitual identification of his own 
comfort and the happiness of others. 
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Suggestions for Christmas 
Fllustrated Books 


The Friendly Arctic By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


“This book becomes immediately a milestone in the advance movement of 
knowledge and science . By the use of the word ‘friendly,’ Stefansson 
means that the north polar region is itself friendly and hospitable to man . ... 
That was the theory on which he based the whole of his plans for his epoch- 
making enterprise, and it was the soundness of his thinking that ended in 
triumph.”—Austin Hay, in the New York Times. Til. $6.00 


Plays of Edmond Rostand 


Translated by HENDERSON DAINGERFIELD NORMAN 

Eight full-page illustrations by IVAN GLIDDEN 
“Rostand’s verse is packed with beauty, and as for pointing a half-epigram 
there is nothing quite like a rhyme. All these effects the translator reproduces 
admirably, and what is more, she preserves the sweep of the thing. The 
preface, brief and restrained as it is, shows an ardor that explains why Mrs. 
Norman has been so successful.”—The Chicago Evening Post. 2 Vols. $10.50 





Among the Pew Novels 





Maria Chapdelaine: A Tale of the Lake St. 


John Country , 
By LOUIS HEMON Translated by W. H. BLAKE 
A tale of the simple manners and the pure faith of the French-Canadian 
farmers and of a girl whose lover is lost in the forest; a novel of pathos and 
tragedy that is at once an idyll and a poem. $2.00 


A Daughter of the Middle Border 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 
“Here lies Hamlin Garland’s best province and here appears his best art. 
It is difficult to over-praise the sincerity and tenderness and beauty with which 
the chronicle is set down.”—Carl van Doren, in The Nation. Ill. $2.00 


Mr. Waddington of Wyck. 
By MAY SINCLAIR 


“Clever in insight, adroit in handling, interestingly local in. coloring, the 
book is an admirable bit of satire on a certain critical period in the life of 
every man.”—Washington Star. $2.00 


Beggars’ Gold. By ERNEST POOLE 


“He has given an age-old theme a particularly effective presentation: he 
makes the story one of power and beauty.”—Boston Herald. 


The Tower of Oblivion. 
By OLIVER ONIONS 


“An elaborate study . . . under the treatment of an imagination so ingenious 
as Mr. Onions’, it gives rise to some pretty problems.”—-New York Times. $1.75 


The Marriotts and the Powells 3, isapetta HOLT 


“Miss Holt’s style is clear and spar kling without ever being smart . . . 
She has done a very fine piece of work, indeed.”—Chicago Evening Post. $2.00 

















Two Holiday Wolumes 


Saturday Papers: Essays on Literature from the 


Literary Review, New York Evening Post 


By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, WILLIAM ROSE BENET, 

and AMY LOVEMAN ; ; 
Spirited essays containing a sincere and definite view of literature and life, 
representing a single philosophy of good writing and practicable art. $1.00 


Indispensable Information for Infants: or Easy 


Entrance to Education 
Compiled by OWEN WISTER, with charts by GEORGE HOWE 


Humorous verses on statesmen, literary lights and personages of world- 
wide renown—a book full of holiday nonsense and high spirits. $1.00 


At All Bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Send today to your bookseller or to us 
for our illustrated Christmas catalogue 
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THE THRESHOLD 


By EVELYN CAMPBELL 


The struggle of youth to become the master of its own destiny is the 


theme of this forceful new novel. 


ate size, the action centres about five people whose fortunes are com- 
plicated by the at times corroding, at times invigorating spirit of 

These five, although they are distinct individuals, are 
typical of one or another elements in present-day society. About 
them Mrs. Campbell has written a story admirable for its reality 
and the strength of its narrative interest. 


the age. 


Chivalry : : 
The Line of Love 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 

The latest additions to the series of re- 
vised versions of the best of Mr. Cabell’s 
early books. The Line of Love contains 
two new stories, not included in previous 
editions, together with an introduction by 
H. L. Mencken. Chivalry contains an in- 
troduction by Burton Rascoe. Each $2 net. 


The Street of a Thousand 
Delights 


By JAY GELZER 


Tales of Chinese life in Melbourne whose 
picturesque charm has made the book one 
of the most successful volumes of short 
stories of the year. “Distinctly ‘first 
chop’.”—The New York Herald. $1.90 net. 


The Trigger of Conscience 
By ROBERT ORR CHIPPERFIELD 


Midnight at the Broadlawns Country Club, 
Ss sas moment of darkness . . two 
shots . . . murder and_ theft—and off 
you go galloping in pursuit of the solution 
to a double mystery which is in every way 
up to the Chipperfield standard. $1.90 net. 


Robert M. McBride & Company, Publishers, 7 West 16th St.,New York 








Set in an American city of moder- 


$2 net. 


Autumn 

By ROBERT NATHAN 

“A study of the mellow wisdom of age 
. + aS compact and rounded and fined 
down as, say, Swinnerton’s ‘Nocturne’ or 
Mrs. Wharton’s ‘Ethan Frome’.”—H. W 
Boynton in The Independent. 

“In reality a pastoral poem. There is 
only one other such poem and that is 
Robert Frost’s ‘Death of a Hired Man.’ 
Here is no smart, crackling sophistication; 
here is unembittered wisdom tinged with 
beauty.”—J. V. A. Weaver in The Brook- 
lyn Eagle. $1.75 net. 













Modern English Statesmen 
By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR 
Heterodox portraits of Cromwell, Walpole, 
the Pitts, Burke and Disraeli. “Every 
line he writes is almost violently interest- 
ing. His Cromwell is a convincing study, 
his Walpole plausible, while his Pitts 
should be recognized as genuine by any 
man or woman who has a decent mind 
and is not utterly in the thrall of text- 
books and their mythology.”—The Athen- 
aum, $2.75 net. 





















Standard History 


World 





10 Massive Volumes—FROM DAWN OF HISTORY TO WORLD WAR—46,000 Pages—1,000 Pictures 


























Six Thousand Years of History 








EGYPT GREECE ROME EUROPE AMERICA 19%h CENTURY 
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UST to show how alluring History 

would appear if presented like 

ordinary news we have set a few 
headings from the Standard History 
of the World, set up in ordinary 
newspaper style. 

With this set of books at hand you 
can lay aside your daily paper and 
spend an evening with your family 
in company with the immortals. 

You can go back to the days of 
Julius Caesar and go with him 
through his campaigns in Gaul, Those 





FREE COUPON 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, (12-3-21) 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 11. 
Please mail your 32-page free sample book- 
let of The Standard History of the World, 


bh 





phs of great characters in 
history and write me full particulars of your 
pecial offer to The Independent readers. 


MAME ...cccccccccccscccccceseceseces 
ADDRESS .......sseeeeeees eecccccce 








were wonderful battles—won- 
derful fighters. 

You can then come back 
with him to Imperial Rome. 
You will find the city in a 
turmoil. Great chariots thun- 
der through the streets in 
triumph, The captives, the 
spoils, the banners, make a 
grand procession, The crowds 
cheer wildly. 

Of if you prefer you 
spend an evening with 
leon. 

You can go with him to 
Egypt where he fought the 
Battle of the Pyramids. You 
can be with him when he tried 
to cross the Red Sea at the 
point where Moses led the 
Israelites and where he came 
near being overwhelmed as 
were the Pharaohs of Ezypt. 

Imagine the joy of surren- 
dering yourself to the com- 
yanionship of the great men 
of the past. 

Rather than be contented 
with the commonnlace you can 
enjoy and become familiar 


can 
Napo- 


with Socrates and 
Caesar and Cleo- 

patra and Napo- 

leon and Cromwell ‘ 
and Washington 

and Columbus and 
Lincoln, 

Get the Standard 
History of the 
World and begin 
reading it. 

Read it for the joy it will give 
; read it for the good it will 
do you; read it for the inspiration 
that will lead you toward better 
things. 

“Show me a family of readers,”’ 
said Napoleon, ‘‘and will show 
you the people who rule the world.”’ 

We are selling the introduc- 
tory edition of this great His- 
tory of the world at a very kw 
price and on ezceptionally easy 
terms. 

We will name our low price and 
easy terms of payment to all rea:- 
ers interested who mail us the 
coupon. 

Tear out the free coupon, wr'te 
name and address plainly and mail 
to us now, before you forget it. 
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He does not see, is incapable of seeing, 
that anybody else ought to be happy 
apart from his heavy caprice. Vera 
seeks the only possible escape, for a 
chosen and dedicated victim of his sub- 
lime complacency. 

She has sought and found it before 
this narrative begins. For Vera is 
present in these pages only as a mem- 
ory of whom they are to be taken as 
a vindication or apology. She seems at 
most to preside over them as a free 
ironical presence, not without sym- 
pathy for such fellow-victims as have 
still to make their escape from, or 
basely reconcile themselves to, his bond- 
age. After many years of unwilling 
subjection, Vera, some two weeks be- 
fore this narrative begins, has flung 
herself from a window, with the care- 
ful appearance of accident, and found 
her quietus on the flagging below. We 
are to see, by acquaintance with the 
Everard Wemyss of subsequent days, 
how naturally and almost inevitably an 
intelligent and sensitive woman bound 
to him might have come to that act. 
We must accept as a premise the im- 
possibility of her escape by running 
away or by legal separation: Wemyss, 
we see, would have prevented or nulli- 
fied either step, even if her sensitive- 
ness had permitted it. Accepting this, 
we go along with the story-teller with- 
out effort to the end. From the Wemyss 
point of view, it is a happy ending, 
since his second victim is plainly in- 
capable of slipping out of his hands. 
He is like a boy with a rabbit. Lucy 
is entirely and permanently at his 
mercy; and this for him is the perfect 
joy of possession. 

Interpretations of this general type 
usually fall through because they can- 
not get beyond caricature—instance 
May Sinclair’s Mr. Waddington, or 
Mr. Benson’s Philip Courthope. “Lovers 
and Friends” is to me one of the 
very best of the Bensonian stories—a 
comedy of three egoists, father, mother, 
and daughter. The mother is a sort 
of heartless “Dodo,” whom one cannot 
quite despise because her heartlessness 
is, like her irrepressible love of pleas- 
ure, like that of a child. She is an 
egoist whom hosts of people are mildly 
fond of, if only because she wants them 
to be a part of her pleasure. She has 
let herself be married young by the 
impossible bounder Philip, and, luckily 
holding the purse-strings, has prc mptly 
exiled him the moment he became an 
utter bore to her. With him into exile 
(a properly subsidized exile) has gone 
their girl-child. Our story begins at 
the moment when, many years later, 
the paths of these three touch for a 
moment. Philip Courthope is a sort of 
Beau Nash, the self-appointed master 
of ceremonies at a small English 
watering-place. He is a bounder, 
parasite, a conceited and pompous ass. 
He is full of panlor tricks, and never 
happy unless he is showing them off. 
He is happy only when he thinks all 
eyes are focused in admiration on his 
person and his accomplishments. The 
girl-child has grown to a charming 
young woman. She has few illusions 
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about anything, and none at all about 
her father. Her uncanny trait is that 
she unaffectedly enjoys her father’s ab- 
surdities and vulgarities, instead of 
feeling implicated in them. She lives 
in a world of self-centred and slightly 
mocking detachment. When love comes, 
and she finds herself the object of a 
pure and romantic passion, she is in- 
capable of generous surrender. The 
child of two such egoists cannot escape 
her inheritance. We are at least given 
to suppose, in the end, that the noble 
devotion and comprehension of her 
husband may rescue her in spite of 
herself. Philip is a fatuous and vulgar 
egoist; Florence is an amusing dilet- 
tante in egoism; and Celia is the purely 
hapless egoist bred of such a pair. At 
least she aspires, “she wants’; how 
can we ask more of her, and how dis- 
miss her with contempt? 

Now Everard Wemyss in “Vera” 
does not “want” anything higher than 
his own comfort and convenience. He 
is a bounder, a braggart, a person of 
absolute and minute selfishness in 
thought and deed. He is a bully, and 
the type of bully who, being obliged 
to conform to other people more or 
less in general society and in business, 
finds heaven at home in the unques- 
tioned or at least irresistible dom- 
inance he can there exercise at leisure 
and without stint. His creator’s re- 
markable feat is in making him, in 
spite of all this, an object of sympathy 
as well as of acute dislike. For he does 
not know what he is, he is literally in- 
capable of perceiving that his first wife 
has flung herself to death to escape 
him, or that his second wife can only 
endure him because she has no mind 
or will of her own. He is that piteous 
figure, the human dullard who sin- 
cerely worships his own godhead, and 
finds it amply confirmed by the wor- 
ship or submission of a single fellow- 
being. You can weather a Waddington 
or a Courthope comfortably enough. 
You cannot dismiss Wemyss as carica- 
ture. Alack, he is the perfect flower 
of the male weed! 

H, W. BoyNTON 


Robert Henri, His Life 
and Works 


Rosert HENRI, His LiFe AND WORKS. 
With forty reproductions. Edited by 
William Yarrow and Louis Bouché. 
Limited to 990 copies. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. 


HIS is the first of a series of mono- 
graphs on living American artists. 
The publisher and editors feel justly 
the dearth of considerate criticism of 
our contemporary artists, and propose 
doing here what has long been done in 
France, providing monographs with 
adequate reproductions. In the thin 
folio with wide margins and heavy type 
fuce and fine half-tones all the material 
considerations are happily met. The 
book is fine, but no finer or more costly 
than it needs to be rightly to present its 
matter. 
In choice and treatment of subject 
the editors have hardly put their best 
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Is Your Home a Real 





Christian Home? 





— the kind that produces 
good neighbors, good 
citizens, good friends? 


— the kind that forms 
the basis of civic and 
social order? 


For the sake of the children, the par- 


ents, the community, the country, 


must be a revival and restoration of 
influence in the 


Christian educational 
Home. 


The open Bible, the family and in- 
dividual devotions will help arouse the 
Home to its possibilities of Christian 


Service. 


Two of the daily devotional books 
which are making a splendid contri- 
this are written by 


bution towards 
Robert Cluett. 


Every Morning 
By Robert Cluett 
VEN the most cur- 
sory examination of 
this book will con- 
vince the reader that it 
has been prepared with 
a most conscientious de- 
gree of care and a re- 
markable knowledge of 
the Scriptures. 

Cloth, $1.50. 
“The book is a gem, nothing 


less.”—Rev. Hector Hall, D.D., 
Troy, N. Y. 


Day by Day With 


the Master 

By Robert Cluett 
ESIGNED primarily 
for the use of young 
people, it will ultimately 
have a far wider range 
of usefulness than that 
originally planned by the 

author. Cloth, $1.50. 
“It is timely and meets a 


real need.””— The Springfield 
Union. 


there 











ASSOCIATION PRE 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 
BOOKS WITH 


PURPOSE 


AP the mark of: a book 
written to meet a need 





DIVIDENDS 





ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 


Allegheny Am, and 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, Dec, 7, 1921. 

* The Directors have declared a dividend of $3.00 
per share from the accumulated surplus of the 
Company on both Common and Prefe stocks 
payable January 3, 1922, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 14, 1921. 
Checks will be mailed, 

WALTER G, HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 


25 Broad St., New York, Dec. 7, 1921. 

The Board of Directors of Utah Cop- 
per Company has this day declared a quar- 
terly distribution of 50 cents per share, 
payable December 31, 1921, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Decem- 
ber 16, 1921. C. V. Jenxuns, Treasurer. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY CO. 


New York, December 6, 1921. 
renee CAPITAL § STOCK’ 


A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared payable, Monday, 
January 2, 1922, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Friday, December 16, 1921. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

S. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
H. ©. WICK, Secretary. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY CO. 
New York, December 6, 1921. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO, 77. 

A quarterly ideeed of three per cent. (3%) 
on the Common Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared, payable Monday, January 2, 
1922, to stockholders of record at ‘the close of 
business Friday, December 16, 1921, 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New = 
DeLANO, Treasurer. 
H. C. WICK, Pa; 
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Utica Observer— 


“A story of the growth of sci- 
ence, and is immensely inter- 
esting to those who have not 
the opportunity to take up the 
study of its many branches. It 
is not highly technical but is 
presented in a very understand- 
able form.’’ 


Public Ledger (Phila.)— 


“The long road from nebula to 
man is interestingly traversed 
in Mr, Peck’s book. * * A ro- 
mance of man’s life on his 
planet.’’ 


School— 


“Covers a long course of evo- 
lutionary progress. * * As a 
sketch of such vast realms it 
presents a tremendous amount 
of detailed information, and is 
a wonderful condensation.’’ 


volume! 


Syracuse Herald— 


“Presents the subject in a way 
that the average reader can un- 
derstand. * * It is an educa- 
tion in itself, is very interest- 
ing, and is a book for everyone, 
not merely for students.”’ 





OUR WORLD 


A Sketch of Origins According to Science 
By CHARLES HARVEY PECK 


HIS book might fitly be called the “Outline of Science.” It 

presents the chief features of physical science from the ori- 

gin of the earth to the evolution of mind, without technical de- 
tails that prevent a complete grasp of this great subject. 


From nebula to man is a long road, but it 
has been travelled; and the unbroken 
story of that journey, as revealed by 
modern science, is here concisely told, 
and in plain and understandable terms. 


Astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, 
biology and psychology supply the stages 
and climaxes of that story graphically 
sketched in broad outline and in the nat- 
ural sequence of evolution. 


This subject, as a whole, has never been 

treated before in the compass of one 

truths of physical science is inexcusable. 
At Bookstores, $2.50, or from 


The FRANKLAYE PRESS, Publishers 


Now Listed at Many Public Libraries 
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**‘A Masterpiece of Modern 
Fiction.’’— Boston Transcript. 


If Winter Comes 


By 
A. S. M. Hutchinson 


“One of the best books of our 
times.”—New York Times. 





“An amazingly fine contribution 
to modern novel writing.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 











TWENTIETH PRINTING 
212TH THOUSAND 


$2.00 wherever books are sold 


Little, Brown & Company 


Publishers, Boston 




















AND THE 

WEEKLY REVIEW has given you. There 
must be any number of friends on your Christmas 
List who would derive a like enjoyment from its 


OU know what intellectual enjoyment and 
Y stimulus E INDEPENDENT 


ges. Look over your list now. See how many 
on it would be delighted to receive a weekly visit 
THE INDEPENDENT AND THE WEEKLY 
REVIEW for a year. Send us their names and 
a with your cheque, To each one we will 
send a Ohristmas card, announcing the gift and 
the name of the giver, and timed to reach them 
on Christmas Morning. 


The Independent and the Weekly Review 
140 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 








Aeretegee wees 


Whether they come 
from bruises or over- 
work, sore muscles 
will quickly yield to 
the soothing effect of 
Absorbine, Jr. 


Rub briskly into the mus- 
cles a few drops of Ab- 
sorbine, Jr., and the in- 


flammation which caused 
the pain will quickly dis- 
appear—and with it the 
pain. Keep a bottle on 
hand and be prepared 
for emergencies. 
$1.25 a bottle 
at most druggists’ 
A Liberal Tria! Bottle 
sent for 10c in stamps 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
283 Temple St. Springfield Mass. 
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Sail Jan. 10, Feb. 18 and March 4. 
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Limited parties enrolling now. 
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foot forward in this first volume. Mr. 
Henri is a sympathetic, and, if you will, 
great figure among the younger realists 
by reason of his teaching and personal 
influence, but by no stretch of generos- 
ity is he among the ten or twelve best 
figure painters of America. Moreover, 
the essay on Mr. Henri is in no sense a 
criticism or analysis of his work, but a 
sustained eulogy, of which, through lib- 
eral quotations from his own writings, 
he largely controls the terms. Now, the 
value of such a series is, it seems to us, 
that it should be critical and not merely 
amiable. 

Naturally the reviewer can not sup- 
ply the critique that the editors have 
not vouchsafed. What appears clearly, 
however, even in paging over the forty 
plates, is the restlessness and brittle- 
ness of Mr. Henri’s gift. To mere see- 
ing he brings an exasperated and impa- 
tient gusto which he fears to compro- 
mise by thoughtful and prolonged tech- 
nical processes. At his best, in such a 
head as the Pat Roberts, he combines 
extraordinary vividness with sure sym- 
pathy. More often we have just vivid- 
ness, and vividness that loses on second 
seeing. Moreover, he has done, for a 
painter of his repute, an enormous 
amount of merely hasty, flimsy, and 
quite ugly painting. The sense of qual- 
ity in color has pretty nearly been de- 
nied him. Compare him in this tech- 
nical respect with men who have used 
approximately his scale and subjects, 
Luks, Sloan, Glackens, and the differ- 
ence between casual or showy and really 
expressive use of the brush will be ap- 
parent. All the same, Henri is in 
twenty-eight museums—there by reason 
of his snapshot gift of catching charac- 
ter on the wing. His emphatic and ex- 
plosive human sympathy is a perfectly 
good reason for a vogue that measured 
in other values may seem excessive. 
The present monograph seems to us a 
cruelly premature exposure of the limi- 
tations of Mr. Henri’s talent. A more 
careful selection of pictures, including 
one of the marines, something from the 
Indian series, and the admirable “Lit- 
tle Dancer” would have presented Mr. 
Henri’s energetic gift with more dis- 
tinction. Distinction is precisely what 
this art generally misses. It lacks pa- 
tience and thoughtfulness; it is racy, 
but its raciness is often thin. 

With its next offering, Paul Manship, 
the series promises a sudden change of 
artistic weather. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


“Looking at Pictures,” by S. C. Kaines 
Smith (Doran), is a sensible little book 
based on much experience as a guide in 
the English National Gallery. Mr. 
Kaines Smith never forces his novice or 
bewilders him, but builds on the natural 
likings already present, trying to ex- 
tend them in finer directions. He is 
also wise in not attempting to oversim- 
plify, a mistake most modern writers 
on esthetics are constantly making. 
There are a great many good reasons 
for liking a great variety of pictures. 
Let each choose what he needs. 
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The Industrial Trend 


HE Labor Board’s recent revision 
downward of the special priv- 
ileges secured by the shop crafts and 
some other groups of railroad em- 
rloyees under the National Agree- 
ments, appears to have curtailed these 
special privileges less than the Board’s 
announcement of the new rules indi- 
cates. These Agreements were nego- 
tiated with the U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration, mainly in the autumn of 
1919, though one was signed only a 
few days before the railroads were re- 
turned to private operation in 1920. 
Due to pressure from the Railway Em- 
ployees Department of the Federation 
of Labor, these agreements set up uni- 
form wages and working rules for the 
whole country. 

Aside from their abolition of piece- 
work, their excessively burdensome ef- 
fect upon railroad finance has been 
largely due to the “interpretations” put 
upon the agreements by the two Na- 
tional Adjustment Boards (sitting in 
Washington) which were concerned 
with the shop and other non-trans- 
portation employees. It would seem 
that these “interpretations” must have 
been inspired by a deliberate purpose 
to “milk” the railroads of the last cent 
that could be extracted under the cover 
of Government authority, for many of 
them were grotesquely unfair and 
grasping. The excessive money gains 
thus secured to the shop crafts solidi- 
fied the organization during the period 
of success; but they carried a penalty 
with them. For the shop crafts men 
could not refrain from flaunting their 
gains in the faces of the train service 
men, and taunting the latter with their 
failure to get equally great advan- 
tages. This made bad blood between 
the train Brotherhoods and the other 
unions, and the latter reaped their re- 
wards when they found at the time 
of the recent threatened strike that the 
train men would give them no help. 

The Board has now taken up the 
less complicated rules of the other non- 
transportation employees. As the 
Board will not deal with further wage 
reductions until revision of the rules 
‘has been completed, this good progress 
promises a hopefully early considera- 
‘tion of the main issue. Action on the 
rules so far taken has done away with 
many of the most flagrant abuses set 
‘up by the “interpretations.” An order 
of the Board (issued in October) per- 
mitting the railroads to negotiate for 
‘@ return to piece-work in their shops 
Was taken at the time as a more or 
less futile gesture; but it now appears 
‘that some shops long closed will reopen 
on this basis through the persuasion of 
‘the higher earnings that can be guar- 
-anteed for piece-work. 


The remarkable possibilities in em- 
ployee representation are shown in the 
recent reductions of wages in the 
Plants of four of the “Big Five” meat 
packers after conferences (and an in- 
‘Spection of the company’s books in the 
‘case of Armour & Co.), had convinced 
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All Races 


are learning a new 


This new way to clean teeth is spread- 


ing all the world over. Leading den- 
tists everywhere advise it. To millions 
of people it is daily bringing whiter, 
safer teeth. 

Everyone should make this ten-day 
test. See and feel the benefits it brings. 
Compare the new way with the old. 


To fight film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their chief enemy. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. It dims the 
luster, spoils the beauty and causes 
most tooth troubles. 

Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


way to clean teeth 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
— tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


Much stays intact 


The ordinary tooth paste does not 
effectively combat film. The tooth 
brush, therefore, leaves much of it in- 
tact. So teeth discolor and decay de- 
spite the daily brushing. Very few 
people escape. 

Dental science has long sought ways 
to fight that film. Two ways have now 
been found. High authorities advise 
them. Many careful tests have proved 
them. 

Both are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And this modern 
tooth paste, nearly all the world over, 
is bringing a new dental era. 


This pleasant ten-day test 


We supply a pleasant ten-day test to 
everyone who asks. That test is most 
convincing. The results are a revela- 
tion. 

Each use fights film in two effective 
ways. It also brings three other ef- 
fects which authorities deem essential. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 





PAT. OFF. 


Péepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest au- 
thorities, and now advised by lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 





Thus every use immensely aids the 
natural forces designed to protect the 
teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

Watch the five effects. Repeat them 
for ten days. Then let the clear re- 
sults show you what this method means, 
both to you and yours. Cut out the 
coupon now. 








Ten-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 485, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





eee eee ere ee ee eee sees eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eee eee eee ete eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Only one tube to a family. 
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The Greatest Western Story Ever 
Written 





ROOSEVELT 


IN THE BAD LANDS 
By Hermann Hagedorn 


“This tale of Roosevelt’s life as a young man in the great West 
is full of inspiration and engrossing interest, and of permanent 


historic value. Every lover of 


Theodore Roosevelt will be de- 


lighted with this absorbing biography which reads like a thrilling 
novel of the West.”—Zion’s Herald. 


“The roundups, the broncho busting, the wild rides, with this 
marvelous gallery of characters, prove that cowboy yarns are not 
entirely figments of the brain. It is a recital of experiences which 
molded the future man. As a study in development it is intrinsically 
valuable and as a narrative it would be hard to surpass.”—Pitts- 


burgh Dispatch. 


The gift for lovers of outdoor life and adventure, 
as well as for admirers of Theodore Roosevelt. 





Lavishly illustrated, 
$5.00 at all Bookstores 





Houghton Mifflin Company 
4 Park Street 


Boston 





“Friends of the League of Nations 


or of our entry into 
any vital association of 
nations to prevent war 
take new hope when 
they see in this book 
the utter and tremend- 
ous rout of the irrecon- 
cilable position that the 

le’s mandate was 
against anything of the 
kind. In his splendidly 
constructive and states- 
man-like final chapter, 
the author clearly shows 
the only possible and 
the best way by which we may now join other 
nations for that much desired end.”—EDWIN 
WARE. 


THE GREAT DECEPTION 


Strongly advocating disarmament, it shows in 
a single page the folly of the expectation that 
it will end destructive world wars, which. were 
rampant when navies were made of small sail- 
ing ships and galley oar boats. There must be 
a union of the civilized nations of the earth to 
forbid and prevent them, ; 

Bookdealers have not been able to find it 
in any book list. The reason—timely to the 
minute to meet game interest, it came too late 


for Fall lists, ut wide-awake booksellers have 
known how to get it. 
Buy it today. 


$1.50 Everywhere, or of the Publishers. 


BL BON! & LIVE RIGHT SS 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing; First Class Ho- 

tels; Skilled Interpretation of European Art, History, 

Literature, Music; Travel Schools for Intensive Language 
s INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 

65 E, Franklin Street Boston Mass 





















ri] A History of European and fr: 
' American Sculpture 


By Chandler R. Post 


Two handsome octavo volumes illus- 
trated by 205 full-page half-tones; 
traces the history of sculpture in 
Europe from the early Christian per- 
iod and of all American sculpture, 


$15 at all bookshops 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 Randall Hall 15 West 44th Street 
Cambr dge. Mass. New York City 


He of Uo ot oe 











EUROPE 
THE PASSION PLAY 


Make your tour a success ining 
enial Ry 4 ye ~~ a... 2 
= & our booklet A-3 before making your 

decis' 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
Official Agents for Oberammergau Passion Pla 
506 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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a committee of employees that a reduc. 
tion of wages was not only proper, but 
a necessity from the point of view of 
the business itself. Four of the “Big 
Five”—Armour, Swift, Wilson and Cud- 
ahy—last spring established a rather 
mild form of employee representation 
in their plants, which have always been 
on an open shop basis. The joint con- 
ference for the nine plants of the Ar- 
mour Company was followed by similar 
conferences for the other companies, 
with generally similar results. The 
wage reductions, ultimately affecting 
about 125,000 men and women, are 
unique on that scale and method. 

The point comes to mind, however, 
that in attempting to pass on the sit- 
uation shown on the Armour books, the 
employees’ committee undertook a task 
for which presumably only high ac- 
counting skill could properly qualify 
them. The strongest supporter of the 
general principle of employee repre- 
sentation may well feel inclined to 
urge that in such cases as these of the 
packers’ cost accounts, the employees 
are entitled to the advice and inter- 
pretations of an expert accountant re- 
tained in their interest. The costs of 
a single small plant may not be beyond 
the comprehension of an employees’ 
committee: but those of a company 
with plants in several cities, especially 
in a business so complicated as that of 
the meat packers, seems a bigger mat- 
ter than workers should be asked to 
consider without expert assistance. 


Dissension in the United Mine Work- 
ers over the Kansas coal strikes has 
reached an acute pitch. Howatt, presi- 
dent of the Kansas district, his offi- 
cers, and some three thousand Kansas 
miners have been expelled by Presi- 
dent Lewis of the central organization 
for their refusal to obey the order of 
the recent convention to end the strikes. 
Now the Illinois miners, who, under 
the lead of Frank Farrington (a rival 
of President Lewis), were one of the 
rebellious elements in the recent con- 
vention, have promised money aid to 
the Kansas rebels. The split is not un- 
likely to have serious consequences in 
the matter of negotiating new wage 
contracts this winter, and may well 
enough play an important part in de- 
termining whether there is a general 
coal strike next spring. 


It is seldom that inflated reports of 
the number of workers involved in a 
strike are so readily puncturable as in 
the case of the cloak makers’ strike 
in New York, where newspaper head- 
lines based on union statements vari- 
ously report 55,000 and 60,000 out on 
strike. The total number at work dur- 
ing October and November as reported 
by the Joint Board of Sanitary Control, 
from its annual examination and cen- 
sus of the New York industry, is 26,390 
—less than half the lower total cited. 
This total, compared with the strike 
vote of some hundreds over 39,000, also 
shows that one-third of those ‘who voted 
for the strike themselves had no jobs 
to leave. B. B. 
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MARSHALL JONES BOOKS 


Furniture of the Pilgrim Century 
Including Colonial Utensils and Hardware 
By Wallace Nutting 

“For the connoisseur and collector this col- 
lection of one thousand photographs with 
text gives the last word on American furni- 
ture of the colonial period. Beautifully got- 
ten up as a gift and reference book.”—The 


Booklist. 
Price $15.00 


The Story of Jesus 

Compiled and Arranged by Ethel Nathalie Dana 

With forty paintings by Italian Primitives 
reproduced ‘2 four colors and gold. 

“The most notable of children’s books since 
the Joan of Arc by Boutet de Monvel.”— 
The Bookman, 

Price $16.50 


The Spirit of the Common Law 


By Roscoe Pound 
Dean of the Harvard Law School 
A constructive, non-technical book for the 
general reader comprising eight lectures de- 
livered at Dartmouth College in June, 1921. 
Price $2.50 


The Pilgrim Spirit 
By George P. Baker 
Professor of English, Harvard University 


An illustrated, library edition of the Ply- 
mouth Pageant, a book that should be in every 


library. 
Price $1.50 
Our Descriptive Catalogue Will Be Sent on 
Request 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY, Publishers 


212 Summer Street Boston 











Why Many Men 
Are Old At Forty 


“What’s up, Hig. You look all in.” “I 
know it, Dick, and I feel all in, too, I don’t 
get my rest. Have to get up six to eight 
times a night, and I have pain most of the 
time. I’m blue and depressed, irritable, and 
my back aches, , I—.’ 


“Why, Hig., old man, you’re like old 
Colonel Henderson. Remem how he 
dragged around for months? He had pros- 
tate trouble. One day he ran across a fel- 
low sufferer who had a little device they 
call a THERMALAID. This friend had 
relieved himself permanently he said, The 
Colonel got one, and—well, you know the 
Colonel is a pretty healthy looking specimen 
today. I had no idea of the prevalency of 
your trouble, but it seems that a good many 
men of 40 or past are more or less afflicted, 
Now you send and get the booklet issued by 
these THERMALAID people and read it 
with an open mind. Every man past forty 
should read it. There is no a = aly ex- 
ercise, massage, or anything unpleasant con- 
nected with the use of a Thermalaid.” 


“By George, Dick, that sounds good. I'll 
do it. What’s the name and address?” 


“I’ve got it right here Hig.” 


The ELECTRO THERMAL Company 
2501 E. Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 
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of different kinds. 


Marion H. Neil. 


The Candy Cook Book, 
Alice Bradley. 


My Candy Secrets, 
Mary Elizabeth. 


Home Candy Making, 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 





HERALD SQUARE 








We list four books which contain recipes. 


Make Your Own Candy! 


Serve home-made candies during the holidays. 
It's great fun making candy. 
that the candy you make will be good candy. 


Besides, you know 


Scores 


These candies can be made in 
your own kitchen without special machinery. 


Candies and Bonbons and How to Make Them, $1.24 
$1.49 
$5.06 


68c 


Macy’s—Main Floor, 35th St., Rear 


Hi Macy DO 


NEW YORK 
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The Pachinter is a cheerful illustrated weekly, 
reblished at the Nation's center for people every- 
be an independent home paper that tells 
the story of the world’s news in an interesting, 
understandable way. Now in its 29th year. 
This splendid National weekly supplies a long- 
Will bri You felt want; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou 
ng A — ae what i going on in the 
world, your best means. Ifyou want a paper 
From the 7 in your home which is reliable and wholesome; if 
you would appreciate a paper which 
puts everything clearly, strongly, en 
MI é tertainingly, ob mee it is. Splen- 
ity did serial and short stories and oun 
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FREE BOOKS 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 


Endowed for that purpose, this Society 
offers to send you, without 
cost or obligation other than 5 
cents EACH for mailing, the 
following works of Sweden- 
borg: 

Heaven and Hell - - - 632 pages 
Divine Providence- - - 629 pages 


The Four Doctrines - ~- 635 pages 
Divine Love and Wisdom 618 pages 


Each book is printed in large type on good paper, 
and is substantially bound in stiff paper cover. 
The American Swedenboig Printing and Publishing Society 

Room 779, 3 W. 29th Street New York 
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A check list for Christmas 


1. Queen Victoria. By Lytton 
Strachey. The book of the year. 
$5.00. 

2. The Brimming Cup. By Dorothy 
Canfield, author of “The Bent 
Twig.” $2.00. 

3. Main Street. By Sinclair Lewis, 


$2.00. 


4. The Answerer. By Grant Over- 
ton. A novel from the life of Walt 
Whitman. $2.00. 


5. The Year of Delight. By Mar- 
garet Widdemer, author of “The 
Rose Garden Husband.” $1.75. 


6. The World’s Illusion. By J. 
Wassermann, Translated by Ludwig 
Lewisohn. 2 vols. $5.00. 


The most talked of novel. 


7. People. By Pierre Hamp. Trans- 
lated by James Whitall. $2.00. 


8. Cinema Craftsmanship. By F. 
T. Patterson. A guide for photo- 
playwrights. $2.00. 


9. Chess Fundamentals. By J. R. 
Capablanca, champion chess player 
of the world. $2.50. 


10. Modern American Poetry. 
Collected by Louis Untermeyer. En- 
larged edition. 410 pages. $2.00. 








Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1 West 47th Street, N. Y. 





“One of the Most Stimu- 
lating Factors in Ameri- 
can Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign authors have called 
the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 
100 titles; Hand Bound Limp 
Croft Leather, at the low price of 
95 cts. each. 32-page Catalogue sent 
on request. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
115 West 40th St. New York 











The Influence of the Sea on 
the Political History of Japan 
By Vice-Admiral G. A. Ballard, C.B. 


The first published work containing a con- 
nected account from tue time of the earliest 
records to the present century of the influ- 
ence of the sea on the political existence of 
Japan, now one of the three greatest mari- 
time powers of the world, Full attention is 
given to the Far Eastern situation and Japan’s 
strategic position. 


With Maps and Diagrams, $7 00 


E. ?. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Sth Avenue New York 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 
Head of the English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. Ourselves. 


ad 


ad 


— 


e — 


Vv. 
1, 


2. 


vi 
1 


2. 


vil. 


1. 
2. 


vi 
1. 
2. 
3. 


Write a single complex sentence that will 
give the thought of the entire poem. 

Write, for every one of the seven sections 
of the poem, a sentence that will give the 
thought of that section. 

What does the poem say concerning the 
development of American ideals? 


. In what respects is the America of today 


still the America of the . ioneers? 

Prove that the poem produces the effect of 
climax. 

Point out words that are especially poetic. 
Point out words that are drawn from every- 
day speech. What advantages does the 
poet gain by the use of each class of words? 
Make a list of ten unusual nouns, and a 
second list of ten unusual adjectives. Ex- 
plain the meaning of every word. 

Select, from different parts of the poem, 
stanzas that you think especially note- 
worthy. Explain the significance of every 
stanza. 

Point out references 


to mythology and 
legend. 


Explain the various references 


. Point out references to history. Explain 


every reference. 

Point out and explain the various refer- 
ences to literature. 

In : ae ways is the poem intensely Ameri- 
can 


- Dante and Wilson. 


What parallels does the writer find in the 
lives of Dante and of ex-President Wilson? 
Consult an encyclopedia for information 
concerning Dante. 

Explain in full the significance of the quo- 
tation from Dante. 

New Books and Old. 

What two kinds of realism does the writer 
mention? What are his reasons for be- 
lieving one type is superior? 


. Make a list of’ five famous authors who 


are named in the article. Consult an en- 
cyclopedia for detailed information concern- 
ing any two. 
Explain in full 
Guinevere. 


- Book Reviews. 


the reference to Queen 


. What are the reviewer’s reasons for believ- 


ing the three books by Lord Frederick 
Hamilton “most fascinating volumes”? 
By what means did Lord Frederick Hamil- 
ton make his books unusually interesting? 
Tell one of the anecdotes from Lord Ham- 
ilton’s book. 

Explain the following expressions: ‘‘domes- 
tie comedy”; “a satirical twist’; ‘tragi- 
comedy”; “a literary caricature.” 

Drama. 


What sort of plays most please the re- 
viewer ? 

What does the reviewer say concerning the 
re'stion between plays and play-acting? 
Censult an encyclopedia for information 
coacerning the actors who first presented 
Shakespeare’s plays. 
- The Limitation of Armament. 


Draw from this issue at least five notably 
constructive sentences concerning the limi- 
tation of armament. 

Write, in the form of a proposition suitable 
for debate, the principal suggestion made 
by Mr. Maynard in the “Harding Doc- 


Write, in the form of propositions suitable 
for debate, the principal suggestions made 
by President Harding in his recent mes- 
sage. Explain in full any one of these sug- 
gestions. Prepare a brief that will show 
why you support, or oppose, one of the 
suggestions. 

The Story of the Week. 

Give a news talk based upon the important 
events of the week. 

Write a description that will bring out in 
full the emotional values of any picture in 
this issue. 


aw a Understanding, League and 


Show how the concept of International Law 
has been a developing one. 

Summarize the advance in international 
concepts discussed by the editor. 
Beginning with the articles in this issue 
look up the career of Elihu Root and make 
an estimate of the importance of his work. 
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Ulster and British Politics, The British 
Empire. 
Reviewing in detail the constitutional status 
of the dominions “in the community of na- 
tions known as the British Empire,” ex- 
plain what the pro osed position of Ireland 
will be. 
Explain the exact meaning of “an Execu- 
tive responsible to Parliament.” 
Summarize the proposals for the position 
of Ulster. 
Do you think Mr. Gwynn’s belief “that if 
the states start working separately natural 
causes will bring them to a union, as hap- 
pened in Australia, Canada, and South 
Africa,” will hold if Ulster elects to stay 
out of the Irish Free State? 


. Explain the safeguards for minorities. Why 


are they of especial importance? 

If the agreement is made effective by rati- 
fication what problems of the Irish Free 
State are apparent in these articles? 
What imperial worries does John Bull still 
have on his mind? 


il. The President’s Message, The Week at 


Home. 


1, What are the “specific recommendations” 


2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 


of the President? 

What criticisms of these recommendations 
are suggested? 

In what ways does the President depart 
from “the old high-tariff tune’? Describe 
the variations of that tune in the past. 
Give the arguments for “government by 
party.” Explain the normal relations of 
the American President to his party and 
explain the reasons for that position. 

Do you agree with President Harding that 
“the Executive’s powers” and “the respon- 
sibilities of the office . . . are already too 
large” ? 


itl. The “Harding Doctrine.” 


1. 


2. 
3. 


State the Harding doctrine urged by Mr. 
Maynard. 

Why does he think the statement of such 
a doctrine is needed? 

What are his grounds for believing that it 
would be effective? Do you think that it 
would? 


IV. The League of Nations at Work. 


1. Look up the duties of the 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Vv. 


Secretariat in 
the constitution of the League of Nations. 
What is shown here about those duties in 
action? Give all the illustrations you can 
where practice has begun to influence the 
constitution of the League. 
In what way is the League of Nations 
concerned with the administration of the 
city of Dantzig and of the Sarre Basin”? 
Make a brief summary of the “many in- 
and t ies” of the League of 
which Professor Brown became conscious. 
What are the facts which make it “seem 
that the United States is in a fortunate 
situation in refraining from active partici- 
pation in the League”? 
In what ways may the United States find 
the League a help? 
The Future of Picketing, The 
trial Trend, Several Things. 





Indus- 


1. Explain the meaning of picketing, as ap- 


te 
. 


plied in labor disputes. 

Why have strikers felt ‘that they must have 
the right to picket? 

Describe the kinds of acts that have aroused 
the most criticism of picketing 

In determining the legality of picketing 
what line is drawn by the United States 
Supreme Court? 

Why was a case involving picketing tried 


5. 
in the Federal Supreme Court? 
6. What is the ground for speaking of labor 


leaders as in “need of reorganizing their 
work on the basis of service to all workers 
in a trade instead of service merely to 
members of a union’? 


7. Describe the action of the Railroad Labor 


Board in relation to non-transportation em- 
ployees. 


8. Why are the packing companies mentioned 


9. 


Vi. Alliance, 


here said to have “established a rather mild 
form of employee representation”? In view 
of the packing strike in Chicago how far 
were these organizations able to voice the 
sentiment of the workers of the industry? 
Explain the relation to production of the 
matters discussed in these articles. 


Understanding, League and 
O. 
(See English Questions, VIII.) 





